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THE LITERARY AGENT AND THE NEW WRITER 


By Joun GALuisHaw 


URING the last few months I have 
talked before a great many gather- 

ings of writers who have not yet broken 
into print. It has been my custom at the 
conclusions of my “talk” to throw the 
meetings open to questions from the audi- 
ence. Almost invariably one question is 
asked. It is phrased in different ways. 
Sometimes it is, “Could you recommend a 
good, reliable literary agent?” At others 
it is, “Do you think that the new writer 
can market his stories better direct or 
through a literary agent?” No matter how 
phrased, the implication of the question is 
that the new writer has a favor to bestow 
upon a worthy hireling, and that the choice 
is wide, and lies entirely with the questioner. 
“Do you know the name of a good hotel?” 
might be asked with the same implication, 
or “Do you know a reliable taxi com- 
pany?” or “I have some money I should 
like to invest; do you know of a good re- 
liable investment counsel?” In fact the 
effect of the inquiry about a literary agent 
is the effect of this last. The new writer 
has something of value; somebody, if alert 
and reliable, can get in on the ground floor. 
To answer that question correctly has 


always been something of a problem; be- 
cause there always exists the possibility 
that in any group of writers who have not 
yet broken into print there may exist one 
or more who are what tlie editors and the 
agents call “finds.” Oh yes, there is that 
possibility. And there -is, too, the possi- 
bility, that some evening; while eating an 
oyster stew, a literary agept may find a 
pearl in one of the oysters. I should be 
rather inclined to do any betting on the 
finding of the pearl. My experience has 
proved that, ordinarily, a good writer does 
not have to seek an agent. Let Collier’s 
or the Saturday Evening Post publish one 
of your stories, and ten-to-one, in your 
mail during the next week, will be letters 
from half a dozen reputable agents asking 
you if you need an agent’s services, and 
listing, by permission, those well-known 
writers for whom they act. The real ques- 
tion is not whether an agent is desirable 
for you so much as whether you are de- 
sirable for an agent. 

An agent is, first and foremost, what his 
name implies. He acts for somebody. But, 
his usefulness is in direct proportion to 
his ability to deliver to his prospective 
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customers the goods they need and not 
something that locks very much like those 
goods. He acts in two capacities: as an 
unpaid scout for the publishers, or rather 
for the editorial staffs of magazines, and 
as an agent for the writer who supplies the 
material those editorial staffs want. 

He probably occupies the most unenvi- 
able position of any middleman, except it 
be, perhaps, the vaudeville agent. He deals 
with and on behalf of people too thin- 
skinned to be good bargainers ; and he has 
to keep up the morale of people who by 
temperament flower best under the sunshine 
of praise. At the same time, he has to 
look with a cold and appraising eye upon 
“brain children” that frequently seem to 
him to be orphans. He has to convince 
editors that the stories he sends them are 
good and just what the magazine wants. 

This last is his primary function. Once 
the editors begin to feel that he cannot 
be depended upon to understand their 
needs, his usefulness to their magazine is 
done. The minute this happens to him, his 
usefulness to the client, in turn, disappears. 
So there exists the strange anomaly that 
the first allegiance of the literary agent 
is not due to the one from whom he secures 
his fees ; it is due to the editorial boards of 
the magazines and the publishing houses 
to whom he submits the wares of his prin- 
cipal. 

Recause the literary agent must reflect 
the judgment of the editors, the new writer 
frequently jumps to the conclusion that 
the literary agent’s judgment is infallible, 
and that it will coincide with and supple- 
ment his own. His own judgment is that 
his work is worthy of publication, in fact a 
good deal more worthy than much that is 
appearing, and with this estimate he feels 
sure that the literary agent will agree. 
But, additionally, he feels that the literary 
agent, through his wide acquaintance with 
so many editorial requirements, will know 
just which publication is the ideal place for 
a story’s appearance. 

The melancholy fact is that the literary 
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agent’s judgment does not always agree 
with the judgment of the writer. In fact, 
it is more than likely that the literary 
agent’s judgment will be in violent dis- 
agreement with that of the writer. Indeed, 
the literary agent, upon reading the manu- 
script from a new writer, instead of call- 
ing up an editor in frantic haste, will some- 
times place his head in his hands and groan, 
and look up haggardly only to reach 
toward the basket that is labelled “re- 
jects.” The groans of some literary agents 
in New York have occasionally been heard 
for several blocks when the mail has piled 
up after a week-end or a Fourth of July 
holiday or after the Christmas vacation, 
when the Christmas money of the new 
writer has been expended on typewriting 
and postage expenses. A great deal de- 
pends upon the mood of the literary agent. 
If he or she is in a jocose mood, the manu- 
script from the new writer may serve to 
enliven the spirits of the agent’s force; 
and by quoting from it, the agent and his 
staff establish a sort of battledore and 
shuttlecock of phrases to be tossed back 
and forth gleefully when things are dull— 
which is not often in the life of a literary 
agent. Yet despite this, the arrival of a 
manuscript from a new writer is not some- 
thing that sends the agent’s heart pit-a- 
pat and causes a rise in his temperature. 
It is much more likely to cause a sinking 
feeling in the pit of his stomach. 

The literary agent, acting as the first 
line of defense for the editor, comes to 
think of the editor as the one he must 
satisfy. He has, of course, a much greater 
scope than if he were merely the reader 
for a single magazine or group of maga- 
zines. If a story is not suited to a maga- 
zine like the Saturday Evening Post, it 
may find a place in Scribner’s; and when 
the editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
could not find a place for it on his copy 
list, it may be welcomed with delight at 
McCall’s. It is the agent’s duty to keep 
in touch with the editorial requirements of 
the magazines, so that he may be able to 
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tell his clients or those clients in whom he 
has the greatest confidence that a certain 
magazine is in the field for a definite type 
of story. In fact, it is in proportion to his 
ability to appraise the needs of the differ- 
ent magazines and to understand their 
policies that an agent is successful. All 
of the important magazines send members 
of their editorial staffs on weekly or fort- 
nightly rounds of the different agents’ 
offices, when they have confidence in those 
agents. It is on such visits as these that 
the magazines will pass the word to a 
trusted few agents that they are in need 
of a five-thousand-word dog story, or a 
Christmas story with a new angle, or a 
serial that is “as funny as Wodehouse, at 
a quarter of the Wodehouse price.” 


The literary agents who are asked to 
find special stories to fill special and urgent 
demands pass the word quietly to their de- 
pendable clients, unless, as is often the 
case, they happen to have on hand some 
story that at the moment seems to them to 
fill the need. Or they may arrange an 
interview between the editorial “scout” and 
some writer, at which time they will discuss 
ideas that may be made to fit the editorial 
demand. Part of the job of the good liter- 
ary agent is to furnish his clients with 
just such leads as this; and, more aggres- 
sively, to discover leads on his own account. 

In fact, perhaps much more than editors 
would be willing to admit, the literary 
agent has a large part in determining the 
editorial content of the magazines through 
suggestions made to editors on the one 
hand and to writers on the other. It is only 
natural that an editorial “scout” who dis- 
covers that Agent A can always be de- 
pended upon to understand what he has in 
mind when he sketches his needs, will think 
of that agent rather than of Agent B or 
Agent C when some special need strikes 
him. It is equally natural that when the 
agent, who has thus been admitted to con- 
fidence, examines a story, he does so with 
those special needs in mind. This tends to 
make him a specialist in respect to the re- 
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quirements of a certain limited group of 
magazines. It also tends to make him 
think of writers who are desirable clients 
as those who can produce the kind of sto- 
ries that he knows he can dispose of easily. 
The effect of this is to limit the range of 
his interest: first, as it relates to the kind 
of story he is interested in, and, next, to 
those authors who can produce that kind of 
story. 

Every consideration of self-interest dic- 
tates such an attitude. A certain type of 
story is demanded by his clientele among 
the different editorial “scouts.” All he has 
to do, in order to earn a handsome com- 
mission, is to find writers who can produce 
that type of story. If the mail brings him 
two stories, one of which is easily marketed, 
the second of which is not so readily classi- 
fied, his understandable impulse is to send 
the first kind to the market he knows will 
honor it with a check. If the second story 
is not so easily classified, he has two 
choices: he can try it out, spending a good 
deal of time, effort, and money, on some 
new market where he hopes it may find a 
place; or he can return it to the author. 
There is, of course, a third choice: to send 
it to the editors who have hitherto regarded 
him as a competent interpreter of their 
wants. When he does this, he runs the risk 
of their displeasure. If he does it often 
enough, his value to them is greatly 
diminished. His percentage of “bull’s-eyes” 
is smaller. The tendency of an agent is, 
therefore, toward conversatism. It makes 
him lean over backward in respect to ex- 
perimenting. He will often hesitate to send 
out a story that an editor would buy. He 
often does refrain from sending out a story 
that an editor later buys direct from the 
author, after the agent has turned it down. 

The agent often turns down a story from 
a new writer because he has on hand a story 
from a writer on his list of clients with 
which it would compete, or because he 
knows that the magazine which might buy 
it has room for only one of that sort, and 
he knows that a similar one is in prepara- 
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tion by one of his own clients. The literary 
agent’s loyalty is given, first, to the editor, 
next, to his writers, and only after those, 
to a new writer. The literary agent is, 
first of all, a business man. He is in busi- 
ness to earn as many and as fat commis- 
sions as he can. The biggest prizes in the 
writing profession go to those writers 
whose names are best known to be drawing 
cards to the public. The magazines know 
by experimenting just which authors can 
be depended upon for a large public. The 
name of a certain writer on the cover of 
the Saturday Evening Post will automati- 
cally insure forty to a hundred thousand 
extra copies of that edition being sold. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that the editorial 
staff of that magazine will welcome a story 
by that writer, and will consider it as more 
desirable than a similar story equally well 
done by an unknown writer. All other 
things being equal, the name that brings 
the army of fan readers is the more desir- 
able. And this is so, even though the sum 
paid for the story from the well-known 
writer may be five or six times that which 
would be offered for the same story to the 
new writer. Those forty or hundred thou- 
sand extra readers look well in the circula- 
tion figures. 

The literary agent, having two sea sto- 
ries, for example, and knowing that the one 
from the typewriter of a well-known author 
will sell for fifteen hundred dollars while 
the other, equally good, from the type- 
writer of the newcomer, will sell for two or 
three hundred has a simple choice. One 
offers him a commission of one hundred 
and fifty dollars; the other, a commission 
of twenty or thirty. Back goes the story 
of the new writer; or, what is worse for 
the new writer, off it goes to a second- 
grade or even a third-grade magazine. 
Sent direct by the author, the story might 
have reached the first-class and better pay- 
ing magazine before the story of the well- 
known writer, and it might have found 
its editors in a very receptive mood. If it 
is accepted by the third-grade magazine, 
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the result, as far as the author is con- 
cerned, is that he has paid an agent a com- 
mission for doing what he could have done 
himself with little expenditure. For all that 
the agent does is to send the story through 
the mail. He is too busy with important 
business to give personal attention to the 
small fry. 

When an agent takes into consideration 
the number of manuscripts he is called 
upon to handle, it is not an unfair estimate 
to say that each manuscript he finally sells 
costs him to handle about thirty dollars. 
It is clear that he must get at least three 
hundred dollars for a story before he can 
see any profit for himself. Yet a great 
many agents, seeing promise in a writer, 
will handle many manuscripts upon which 
they make no profit, and often upon which 
they take a loss, because they see the pos- 
sibility of a permanent and continuous 
income later. 

A good agent does not consider a manu- 
script so much as he considers an author. 
It is not so much what that author is now, 
as what he will be this time next year and 
the year after, and the one after that. The 
surest indication of his future performance 
lies in his past performance. If the writer 
has produced half a dozen workman.ike 
stories, then there is some assurance that 
he can produce many more. If he has pro- 
duced but a single one, it may be a flash- 
in-the-pan. It is for that reason that the 
literary agent can be of greater use to a 
writer after he has already sold half a 
dozen stories unaided than to a writer who 
has never sold a story. The agent has 
something to sell. Also, the writer has 
something to sell the agent. At that point 
in his progress the new writer may ask with 
confidence, “Who is a _ good literary 
agent?” 

There is, unfortunately, a gap which 
needs filling, in the scheme of writing sales 
in this country. A good many writers are 
capable of turning out material quite good 
enough for the low-paying though obscure 
markets. The checks are small; but they 
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are just that much velvet to the writer who 
has not sold as yet. If he and those mar- 
kets could be brought into contact, it would 
be mutually beneficial. Yet an ordinary 
literary agent, while he knows of the exist- 
ence of those markets, does not earn com- 
missions from them that justify him in 
concentrating upon them, or rather upon 
their contributors. Some agents attempt 
to bridge the gap by charging a “reading- 
fee” for manuscripts of unknown writers, 
which help to supplement the small com- 
missions from the little-known markets. 
But, in general, the editors of magazines 
in this “obscure” group prefer to deal 
direct with writers, since their experience 
has indicated, unfortunately, that the 
agents send them only their obvious re- 
jects. Consequently, in the only field in 
which the agents could be of much use to an 
unknown writer, they succeed only in classi- 
fying him as unworthy of consideration by 
the better-class magazines. 

If this sounds discouraging, it is not 
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meant to be so. The new writer who sends 
his story direct to the magazines does not 
reach the inner sanctum at once; but if his 
work be reasonably worthy, it stands out 
head and shoulders above the ruck of com- 
monplace manuscripts, and is more likely 
to awaken the lively enthusiasm of a 
“reader” whose value to his employer is in 
“picking winners.” An enthusiastic recom- 
mendation from a reader on the magazine’s 
staff is even more likely to receive the at- 
tention of the big guns than is that of an 
agent. 

In short, then, until a writer has sold 
half a dozen stories without the aid of an 
agent, an agent is of very little use to him, 
and may be a decided detriment. Up till 
that time, the agent is not in a very recep- 
tive mood ; and the very best treatment that 
the writer can hope to receive at an agent’s 
hands is of a very perfunctory sort. It 
will consist of doing only what the writer 


can do for himself, and can usually do 
better. 





Editor’s Note: Mr. Gallishaw, a former Assistant Dean of Harvard College 
and member of its Department of English, is widely known through his suc- 
cessful method of teaching creative writing, which was first brought before 


our readers through his series of case studies of famous stories. 


He has 


trained, examined, and compared short story writers for over ten years, and 
he has been instrumental in helping writers towaru their final objective: 


publication. 


The fourth article in this new series on fiction writing will dis- 


cuss “Editorial Prejudices,’ and will be published in THe Warrrer for March. 





HOW PAUL GREEN WRITES 


By Joun W. Harven 


As a fellow member of the Carolina Playmakers, Mr. 
Harden has had opportunities to observe Paul Green’s 
methods of work and to hear about them at first hand. 


667 NET a job at which you can make 

a living and then do your writing 
on the side.” This is the advice which 
Paul Green, winner of the 1927 Pulitzer 
prize for the best American play of the 
year, gives to the young author and play- 
wright. 

“Don’t go to New York but stay at 
home with your job and write of the things 
that you know most about, that you have 
lived with all your life,” he admonishes 
further. “Let your writing grow and your 
ability at expression increase as an activ- 
ity subordinate to the means by which you 
make a livelihood. Wait until your writing 
has achieved such a stature that it can 
support you alone before you give up a 
regular job. is 

Paul Green has practiced what he 
preaches. He is a professor of philosophy 
at the University of North Carolina, 
where he first of all earns a living, and all 
of his literary efforts to date have been 
made on the side. That he has written of 
the people and the things which he knows 
the most about may be gathered from the 
fact that practically every character in 
his volumes of one-act plays, his several 
full-length plays, his volume of published 
sketches, and his first published novel, 
comes from Mr. Green’s native county in 
North Carolina. Likewise, practically all 
of his settings are in this same county. He 
has never gone outside of his own state 
for material. 


“It is recorded in the Bible that Jesus 
once came upon some fellows lamenting 
the lack of anything doing,” Mr. Green 
said recently. “ ‘Cast down your nets 
where you are,’ the Christ said. And they 
did. We know what happened. This is the 
sort of parable that fits many endeavors. 
But most of all it fits the vocation or the 
avocation of writing.” 

Mr. Green won the Pulitzer prize in 1927 
with his play In Abraham’s Bosom. Since 
that time The Field God, The House of 
Connelly, and Tread the Green Grass have 
all been produced in New York. 

He was born and grew up on a North 
Carolina farm, and takes as much pride 
in laurels won as a champion cotton picker 
as he does in his literary achievements. He 
was educated at Buie’s Creek Academy and 
the University of North Carolina, entered 
the World War as a private and emerged 
as a second lieutenant, did graduate study 
at Cornell University, and has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty at his own state uni- 
versity for some ten years. In 1928 he 
was awarded a Guggenheim fellowship that 
enabled him to study international drama 
abroad for two years. 

Recently he was placed under contract 
by Warner Brothers to prepare a group 
of movie scenarios, and he spent a few 
weeks of his vacation on the west coast 
adapting a southern story, “Cabin in the 
Cotton,” as a vehicle for Richard Bar- 
thelmess. He returned to the University 
for a brief period of teaching, but has now 
been granted a leave of absence in order to 
accept a contract with the Fox Film cor- 
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poration and will adapt a play in which 
Will Rogers will play the leading role. 

“There is no such thing as a definite 
answer to the question: ‘How can I 
write?’ ” Mr. Green says. “Writing is an 
individual matter with every individual. 
In the main, a person must work it out 
for himself or herself. Institutions of edu- 
cation cannot give this power and cannot 
of themselves increase it. They can but 
be used as a partial means in a process. 
It is a personal matter of a man’s own 
living and doing. 

“A writer can draw from wind and 
weather, from inspiring lives about him, 
from the broken and the oppressed, from 
the triumphant and successful—from all 
that walk on God’s green earth and under 
God’s high heaven. He can draw suste- 
nance from all that is around him. He 
can increase within himself more and more 
the light that lighteth. And for all men 
there is this strange way of salvation, and 
no one can save him but himself. So cast 
down your nets where you are, if you 
dwell by the sea. Or if a laborer in the 
field, go forth with strength and song. 
Push on, let heads be raised and faces set 
to the rising sun. In the cool of the even- 
ing God will walk here and there, and a 
blessing will remain on the lifted or the 
bowed.” 

Mr. Green regards writing as the prepa- 
ration of living records, records to be 
stored up and handed down as “accumu- 
lated living,” to those who shall come after. 
As to how more of these living records can 
be achieved, he says: 


“We need to stir our will-power, reviv- 
ify our senses, shake our minds out of their 
deadness. Rise and shine, as the negroes 
sing. And the more we shine the more 
power we have to shine—that’s our blessed 
miracle. And that alone, so far as I can 
see, is our proper excuse for being. If 
that is true—and it is true—the Bible 
and the Victorians still have much which 
is worth our study and appreciation. Go 
to it—all is part of our world, and the 
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world is for our appreciation, or it remains 
wasted upon us.” 

You cannot play your characters about 
at will if you are to be « great writer, “a 
writer of vision,” the playwright contends. 
He feels that when a writer creates char- 
acters he should do so with reverence and 
honor—even awe. To an author his char- 
acters should be living souls, people in 
their own right, who should never be 
switched and “pop-whipped” in the clutch 
of the author’s plot or design. 


In a recent address given at a conference 
of high school and college playwrights, 
Mr. Green had the following to say with 
reference to subject matter at hand for 
the writer. He hurled a challenge at the 
would-be writers who were his listeners : 

“And what material have we had and 
put to no use! Material for music, poems, 
pictures, novels, songs—matter for 
dreams. But we’ve had no dreamers. 
Where is the man, where are the men? 
Where shall we find him who shall light up 
the struggles of our people? Who will tell 
of the builders, the road-makers, the pio- 
neers, the builders of cities, or railroads? 
Their records stand unsupported in them- 
selves. Let them have their place in story 
and song—in the illumination of art. Who 
among us has told the story of the lone- 
some seashore, of the early settlers along 
that ocean, of the wrecks and disasters 
there? Along the empty sandbanks lie 
rotting ribs of many a ship, the disappear- 
ing record of struggle and death. . In that 
wide and barren land of sand and battered 
trees, there are enough symbols of man 
and his bravery to move an army. And 
yet through all these years they have 
failed to touch the heart of a single North 
Carolinian. I mean touch him so that he 
has had to cry out... . Who has sung 
of our mountains? Spring and autumn, 
they cry for a voice. One Wordsworth 
among them would carry inspiration to 
millions before the curtain came down. 
Who tells the romance of the farmer’s life 
amid his tobacco, his cotton and corn? 
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And the negro and his life that was and is 
to be? Who recounts the drama of the 
country doctor and his fight against igno- 
rance and poverty, his devotion to the 
needy? Who has told his story? And the 
matters of statecraft and politics, an epic 
tale of wisdom and gentleness, of cunning 
and graft, of bribery and dealings at the 
pie counter? Where is our Balzac or Tol- 
stoy or Hauptmann? Asleep or gone on a 
journey. The dinner-bell rings, the house 
burns down, but no one comes. . . . It is 
too painfully evident, then, that every- 
where around us, both here and yonder, is 
work for willing hands to do, hands that 
will shape and build to the finer uses of a 
living art.” 

Paul Green isn’t a literary man in the 
sense of being formal and professional. 
There is nothing of artifice in his efforts. 
One of the most interesting facts about 
him is that the first play which he ever saw 
produced on any stage was a play that he 
had himself written. At that time he had 
only read one play, Hamlet, and part of 
another, Julius Cesar. 

This first play of his was submitted in 
a freshman competition at the University 
of North Carolina, and was selected for 
production. He tells his friends of the 
“exquisite anguish” that he suffered as he 
watched the first of his brain children in 
life and blood on the stage. 

“I haven’t any dramatic technique,” 
Mr. Green once told an interviewer. “I 
merely tell the story, episode by episode. 
It seems to me to be absurd to try to force 
a story into a definite mold, demanding 
three well-divided scenes, with a climax for 
each curtain and a cut and dried dénoue- 
ment.” 

Mr. Green’s method of working is inter- 
esting. At first, he wrote everything in 
longhand, and when he tried a typewriter 
he found it made so much noise that he 
couldn’t think. Becoming familiar with the 
typewriter at last, he found that his crea- 
tive powers would not work at full force 
when he tried to go back to longhand. 





His first successful full-length play, Jn 
Abraham’s Bosom, was written during one 
Christmas holiday, after his students had 
completed their pre-holiday examinations 
and before they returned to their classes 
in early January. It was this play which 
gave him his first national recognition and 
won the Pulitzer prize. 

His wife and children went away during 
the holidays. Paul was to work on a few 
days and then follow them. He started 
to write out the story of dusky-skinned 
Abraham, which had been fermenting in his 
brain for weeks, and the thing so com- 
pletely “got” him that he didn’t make the 
Christmas trip at all. Instead, he made 
an important contribution to the American 
drama. 

He scarcely left the house during this 
period of labor on his first real master- 
piece. He didn’t keep up the furnace fire, 
and the plumbing throughout the house 
froze. He kept a little heater going in his 
cubby-hole of a study, and for several days 
lived almost entirely on coffee. Hardly 
once did he stop to sleep or rest. 

Mrs. Green came home to find the radia- 
tors full of ice and her husband needing 
medical attention. 

The ability to see dramatic situations 
clearly is perhaps one of the finest assets 
of this young Southerner. That is a 
pointer for ambitious young playwrights. 
Young writers might school themselves in 
the business of sensing the black shadows 
of stark realism. There is the slap-stick 
comedy and the bitter tragedy of elemental 
life, and the real-life players never sus- 
pect that they play the parts. 

It is for the playwright, Mr. Green 
points out, to lift a combination of these 
characters from life and group them to- 
gether in a play. After sensing the 
dramatic in a situation or an individual, 
then picture it with vivid strokes. After 
all the human soul is the greatest of all 
books, and it is to this book that Paul 
Green—the Eugene O’Neill of the South— 


turns for his materials. 
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his hobby. 


THE “SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT” CONTEST 


Tue small number of contributions received in the first month of this 
contest gave evidence that December is a busy time for most readers 
of the magazine. There is also evidence of hasty writing in the majority 
of contributions, although they show excellence in choice and timeliness 
of subject matter. Rather than extend the contest one month, to allow 
more time for preparation of manuscripts, it has been decided to award 
the prize for February in accordance with the rules announced on 
another page, to Virginia Maxson, of Iowa City. Her feature article 
shows the endless appeal of book collecting and presents a compara- 
tively little-known personality who is especially interesting because of 














HE KNOWS BOOKS FROM COVER TO COVER 


By Virem1a Maxson 


66 OING ... going... sold.” The 
auctioneer’s gavel claps officially, 
and a stooped, little old man with white 
hair hanging about his shoulders, a white 
silk bow tie fluttering under his chin, hops 
spryly away bearing the prize volume of 
the book sale. A knowing smile spreads 
under his grizzled mustache. Booksellers 
wag their heads admiringly, a bit enviously. 

“He knows what’s what in books!” 

If John Springer, eighty-two-year-old 
pioneer printer of Iowa City, always drives 
a shrewd bargain when he buys books for 
his library, it is because he knows every 
detail involved in bookmaking, from copy 
writing to type molding. For sixty years 
he has collected books, and for sixty-six 
years he has played the publishing game. 
Now, in addition to thirteen or fourteen 
hundred volumes on printing alone, he owns 
a collection of first editions, rare books 
long out of circulation, valuable auto- 
graphed copies, and freaks of literature 
that would send book connoisseurs into 
ecstasies. 

Back in 1867 when all type was set by 
hand, young John, then a boy of sixteen, 
went to work as “printer’s devil” in the 
Iowa State Press office, because his father 
had died and there were six children at 


home to support. He decided to learn all 
there was to know about the art of print- 
ing. He did—“including,” he admits in a 
volume of reminiscences, “the use of to- 
bacco both as a ruminant and an exhila- 
rant.” He wrote to great printers for 
explanations of their technique, visited 
print shops, experimented with set-ups and 
new combinations of type, studied the his- 
tory of printing and processes included in 
paper-making. Editorial writing absorbed 
his interests for a time. He even dabbled 
in politics and spent a season in the state 
legislature. 

Then Springer made a fine art of proof 
reading. Even his editors grumbled good- 
naturedly that no matter how many times 
corrected proofs were handed back to 
him for rereading, he always found more 
errors. Once, a language professor at 
the University of Iowa ordered a job 
printed in Greek. Proof reading the book 
offered Springer some difficulties, for Greek 
was Greek to him. Laboriously he looked 
up the words in a Greek dictionary, checked 
them for spelling errors, and submitted 
the proof to the professor for further cor- 
rection. The professor O.K.’d it, and re- 
turned it for printing. A day or two later 
back came the proofs dotted with red un- 
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derscoring where Springer had discovered 
errors overlooked by the professor in his 
own copy. 

I approached the book collector with 
some apprehension and a strong conscious- 
ness that I knew entirely too little about 
printing and rare volumes. But I had 
heard he was writing a book about print- 
ing, a sort of bibliography of printing 
books with short reviews of each and edi- 
torial comments, setting it up in type him- 
self at the print shop where he used to 
read proof regularly, and does still occa- 
sionally. Moreover, I wanted to see his 
library. 

“Tt’s not much to look at,” he said mod- 
estly. “Just a pile of dusty books in an 
old man’s room.” We climbed the winding 
stairs to his quarters on the third floor 
of the Masonic Temple. He had spoken 
a partial truth. Only his library wasn’t 
just one pile of books ; it consisted of hun- 
dreds, stacked along great shelves, in high 
old-style cases, on the fioor, on the tables, 
in chairs, window sills, and boxes. 

I fingered an attractive set of volumes 
on the mantelpiece admiringly. He sniffed. 

“Those aren’t valuable. Now here... .” 

Dusting off, with the back of his sleeve, 
a slender little book that lay buried under 
a heap of ponderous tomes, Mr. Springer 
handed me his oldest specimen of literature. 
It was an early history of the reigning 
families of France, printed in 1515 in 
Mainz, Germany, shortly after the inven- 
tion of printing. He leafed the parched, 
yellowed pages fondly, and turned to a 
V-shaped inscription at the back. 

“For four hundred years,” he explained, 
“Latin scholars have tried to translate 
that paragraph. All they’ve been able to 
figure out so far is that the book was 
written by a monk for Emperor Maxi- 
milian. The rest is illegible, a peculiar cast 
of old Latin.” 

I asked, “How can you tell when a book 
is genuine? Were you ever duped?” 

He laughed. “No, there are ways of 
determining. Besides, few books are coun- 
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terfeited. It’s a dangerous, tricky business 
—faking old editions. Sometimes fakers 
take a book with a peculiarity that makes 
it fairly valuable, scratch out the date on 
the title-page, resize the paper, and sub- 
stitute a fictitious early date. This is rare, 
since most dates of old volumes appear not 
on a title-page but at the end of the book 
where erasing and counterfeiting are im- 
possible to do successfully. 

“First of all, I look for a date on the 
flyleaf, if there is one,” Springer explained. 
“Then I try to find a book by the same 
printer to see if the type is the same. 
That’s a pretty good check-up. Next, I 
examine the paper for its watermark, the 
identifying seal stamped into the fiber of 
the paper. Do this by holding a page up 
to the light. Old books seldom have this 
mark, 

“Individual traits of the printer alleged 
to have printed the book are good things 
to look for,” he went on. “For instance, 
Bodoni made peculiar divisions of words.” 
If Bodoni is supposed to have printed 
the book Mr. Springer is considering, he 
looks for these divisions. Another essen- 
tial is to find out who owned the book 
before it is put up for sale. 

We examined Eugene Field’s autograph, 
a heavy but uncertain signature penned on 
the flyleaf of Moral Proverbs, a transla- 
tion made in 1859 by William Blades, who 
gave copies with notes and editorial com- 
ments by himself, to a few chosen friends. 
Mr. Springer’s book had belonged to J. 
Payne Collier, noted Shakespearean critic. 
At Collier’s death the book reverted to 
Skibbs, a famous London bookseller, who 
later sold it to Field. So there are four 
great autographs in that one thin volume 
—Blades, Collier, Skibbs, and Field. 

I was introduced to the Grolier Club 
books, de luxe editions of rare printing, 
published at irregular intervals by the 
famous Grolier Club of Chicago, whose 
membership is restricted to some fourteen 
or fifteen hundred. He displayed his Pen- 
nell collection, a group of one hundred five 
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;, ry from first edition of Canterbury Tales printed 
n 1486. 


volumes written or printed by the author 
and artist, Joseph Pennell. The latest ad- 
dition to Mr. Springer’s library is My 
Cookery Books by Elizabeth Pennell, the 
artist’s wife. Only two books are lacking 
to make the Pennell set complete, and he 
hopes soon to have those. 

“Probably the best stroke of luck I 
ever had was when I got a leaf from the first 
edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
printed in 1486 by Caxton.” He chuckled 
at the recollection. 

“I ordered a book called William Carton 
from the Caxton club of Chicago, which 
had printed 252 copies of it on handmade 
paper. In 148 of these they inserted a 
page from the old Canterbury Tales. One 
of them was in mine. But I didn’t find it 
for a year after I’d bought the book—be- 
cause it had been tucked away out of 
sight under the cover.” Just another of 
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those thrills that makes a book collector’s 
life exciting, he admits. 

There are no true book lovers any more 
in Mr. Springer’s opinion. I demurred a 
bit when he made the statement. We had 
been discussing the various ways of dis- 
posing of a valuable library like his own. 
It was not an easy problem. He sighed 
heavily, leaned his high bald forehead in 
his hands. 

“An educational institution would ap- 
preciate it,” I suggested. “Or would it be 
better to offer it at auction so that other 
book lovers like yourself could enjoy the 
books ?” 

He looked up dimly, almost sadly. 

“Most people don’t appreciate fine 
books and handsome bindings in these days 
of cheap editions.” He patted a gold- 


tooled morocco-bound volume that had 
been encased in a blue velvet bag. ‘“‘Nowa- 
days it’s quantity, not quality.” 

Printing probably reached a_ higher 
level of art in the days of hand-set type 


than it does today when literature is 
turned out like sausage from a meat- 
grinder, Mr. Springer believes. Machine- 
set printing has not the delicacy, the fine- 
ness of detail, the perfection, the artistic 
spacing attained when each letter is picked 
and set by human hands. 


“That’s why old volumes keep their 
value even during depressions and hard 
times,” he hazarded. “Today some of my 
books would cost ten times what I paid for 
them. If you get genuine editions, their 
price seldom falls.” 


It isn’t the money value that matters to 
Mr. Springer, however, but the artistic 
value. Far into the night he pores over 
his precious volumes. He fingers their yel- 
lowed pages fondly, studying the old 
French or German or Greek manuscripts. 
As literature, these foreign writings mean 
little to him; as examples of beautiful 
printing, they mean much. 
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“WRITERS NEED DISCIPLINE,” 
SAYS THAMES WILLIAMSON 


665. VERYWHERE I go,” remarked 

Thames Williamson, author of 
Hunky, Run Sheep Run, and a score or so 
of other novels, juveniles, and textbooks, 
“I find bright boys and girls who have a 
real talent for writing. I’ve been meeting 
them for years. I knew them when I was 
teaching at Simmons, Smith, and Rad- 
cliffe. I meet them everywhere on my 
travels. Some of them have been remark- 
ably gifted. Yet the other day I was think- 
ing about it, and I realized that not one 
of them has ever amounted to a row of pins 
as a writer. Some of them did a few 
things that attracted attention, and then 
quit. Most of them are working in banks, 
selling real estate, raising chickens, or 
keeping house. 

“So when you ask me what’s the most 
valuable advice I can give to young writ- 
ers, I think of all this array of talent that 
didn’t pan out. And I think I have the 
answer. They had ability, but they lacked 
the character that makes for self-disci- 
pline. They were all right when as stu- 
dents they dashed off verses, stories, and 
bits of satire for the school magazine, but 
when it came to the serious business of 
writing for a living, they wilted under the 
strain and turned to something easier. 

“It is obvious to me that more writing 
careers are wrecked by lack of character 


By Dana TivertTON 


than by lack of ability. It doesn’t matter 
how well you can write if you don’t make 
yourself write. 

“A writer is either an amateur or a 
professional. An amateur is one who works 
when he gets up steam, who waits until he 
has an idea and feels like putting it down. 
A professional writer is one who produces 
work with the regularity of the explosions 
of a gasoline engine. No one feels like 
working regularly. There are days when 
the banker, the salesman, the doctor, and 
the engineer are not in a mood for work. 
They work just the same. They are pro- 
fessionals, and if I am one, why should I 
feel abused about having to do my work 
when I feel much more like going fishing? 

“The first thing a beginning writer 
should know is the folly and futility of 
being temperamental, of waiting for in- 
spiration. Inspiration, or the conception 
of ideas, does not come with loafing. It is 
my experience that the harder you work, 
the more likely you are to think of plans 
for more work. 


“There is no trade I know of which de- 
mands a greater ability for self-discipline. 
The writer is on his own. He has no boss 
who will raise an eyebrow if he is late in 
getting to his desk. There is no one to 
protest if he takes an extra vacation. He 
himself must be both worker and task- 
master. Comparatively few beginners have 
the stamina to assume the double rédle. 
That, I think, is why all my young hope- 
fuls fell by the wayside.” 

It is because Mr. Williamson travels 
constantly and is of a restless and some- 
what temperamental disposition that he 
fully appreciates the necessity of self- 
discipline. Some fortunate individuals, he 
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admits, naturally fall into regular habits 
of work; he has had to force himself to 
create these habits. His normal working 
day is as follows: he rises at seven and 
starts writing, and save for an interruption 
for a cup of coffee, keeps at it until lunch 
time. After lunch, three or four hours are 
devoted to reading and correcting the work 
of the morning, studying source material, 
and in general preparing for the next day. 
Bed at nine-thirty. This routine is never 
interrupted when he is working. During 
his travels, of course, it has to be aban- 
doned, but so sternly has he disciplined 
himself that, with the exception of days 
spent on trains or in gathering material, 
he has not lost five days in the last ten 
years. 

During this time he has written and pub- 
lished nineteen books. Last year he wrote 
six books, four of which were published. 
They were his novel, Sad Indian, and five 
juveniles. This rate of production is pos- 
sible, he says, only because of his rigid 
rules of work. He is constantly rewriting 
and revising. One of his first drafts, he 
says, is hardly intelligible. It is an effort 
to get something down on paper, so that 
he may know where to start. He has writ- 
ten a first draft of forty thousand words 
in three days, writing as fast as his fingers 
will hit the keys, flinging to the winds all 
thoughts of structure, grammar, and even 
spelling. In a first draft he will “write 
himself out”—that is, he will drain his 
mind of every possible idea connected with 
his theme. After he has finished, the whole 
project often seems impossible. It seems 
that there is not another thing that he 
can write about his people. Then he will 
put the draft aside “to cool,” work upon 
something else, and return to it after a few 
weeks. He will find that he has merely 
scratched the surfacc,that ideas about his 
characters and plot come to him in swarms. 
This perhaps explains his statement that 
inspiration comes with working, that ideas 
beget ideas. 
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None of his novels have been complete 
before the fifth draft. “Nothing before the 
fourth is fit to read,” he says. “Not a 
single line of the first draft ever survives.” 
This relates to his novels. The juveniles 
he has no trouble in completing in three 
drafts. 

Williamson has more ideas for books 
now than he had ten years ago when he 
deserted teaching for writing. The French 
have a saying that “Appetite comes with 
eating.” With Williamson, appetite for 
work seems to come with working. He al- 
ways has six or eight book projects lined 
up more or less definitely in advance, and 
is actually working on about four books 
at a time. A draft is completed, and put 
aside to cool, then a draft of another book, 
already sufficiently cooled, is taken up. 

Little square slips of paper, made by 
tearing typewriter paper into quarter sec- 
tions, play their part. He always has a 
supply of these slips in his pockets, and 
when an idea occurs which relates to one 
of the four books under way, he jots down 
a large capital letter at the top, “J” for 
juvenile, perhaps, “H” for Hunky, or 
whatever will serve for identification, and 
records his idea beneath it. Later, at his 
desk, he will empty his pockets and spear 
the “idea-slips” on separate spindles. He 
finds this system useful when he is traveling 
in search of information. 

A few words about Williamson’s back- 
ground and training may explain his effer- 
vescent versatility. He was born in north- 
ern Idaho on the Nez Perce Indian reserva- 
tion, where his father ran a trading post. 
Wild horses, chaps, forty-fives, and lariats 
were commonplace appurtenances of his 
youth. At fourteen he ran away, became 
a hobo, reached San Francisco, and joined 
up with an expedition hunting buried treas- 
ure in Peru. There was no treasure, and 
he shipped as cabin boy on a whaler, which 
did a cruise through the South Seas before 
striking north. There were no whales, so 
he left the ship at Alaska, and after as- 
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sorted experiences returned to “the 
States.” He had picked up a knowledge 
of various languages among the sailors, 
had gone to school for a bit, and had ac- 
quired a wide knowledge of people and 
places before he started to write. As secre- 
tary to the warden of the Iowa State 
Prison, one of his tasks was to edit the 
prison magazine. He enlivened the sheet 
with short bits of fiction. One was a little 
gem about a forger who repented on New 
Year’s Eve. He tells how a prisoner, upon 
reading the magazine, asked to see the 
editor. Williamson went to see him, and 
was admonished for writing such senti- 
mental stuff. The prisoner told him that 
he could do better if he tried. Later Wil- 
liamson served as interpreter of modern 
Greek, Italian, and Spanish for Jane Ad- 
dams at Hull House. 

Feeling the need of more education, he 
entered the University of Iowa, where he 
waited on table, scrubbed floors, and tu- 
tored to pay his expenses. In three years 
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he emerged with an A.B., a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, and a scholarship for graduate study 
at Harvard. 

In 1918 he took his Master’s degree in 
Economics and Anthropology. He started 
work for his Ph.D.; then, as he says, 
“thought better of it,” and went into teach- 
ing. His first published book was Prob- 
lems in American Democracy. He wrote 
six textbooks before he started seriously 
to write fiction, and the income from these 
works, which are used in many schools, was 
sufficient to enable him to give all his time 
to fiction. 

Since that time he has traveled in Mex- 
ico, in Alaska, in Labrador, and in Europe. 
He has mapped out an elaborate plan of 
travel and work for the next five years, 
with the books he will write in that time 
already decided upon. A “five-year plan” 
he considers indispensable to the writer of 
fiction. “I may not live up to it entirely,” 
he says, “but I’m sure that I'll get much 
farther than with no plan at all.” 





CLASSIFICATION IN THE HOME “MORGUE” 


By Cuaries A. Wricutr 


Instructor in Journalism, Temple University 


HEN visitors look over my home 
clipping collection, or morgue, they 
usually express amazement at the number- 
ing system of the folders. 
A glance at a small section of a single 
drawer is representative: 
120—Farmer 
1200—Cowboy 
121—Fishing 
122—Government 
1220—U. S. Government 
12200—U. S. Bureaus 
122000—Diplomatic Service 
12201—Presidents 
1221—-Foreign Government 
123—Hobbies 


“Since when,” they inquire, with the 


proper note of contempt for college teach- 
ers who cannot keep their numbers straight, 
“did 1200 come before 121, and 1221 be- 
fore 123. And how in the world do you 
ever keep track of a filing system with 
numbers as high as 122000?” 

It all seems very complicated and mathe 
matical, and writers generally hate mathe- 
matics, but it’s really quite simple. It is 
based on the Dewey decimal system, used 
in most libraries, and is the only system 
of which I know providing for an orderly 
arrangement when there are many sub- 
divisions. 

Perhaps you have walked along a street, 
where all the houses have been numbered 
successively, with the odd numbers on one 
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side and even on the other. After all the 
numbers were apportioned, some one built 
a place in between, let us say, numbers 39 
and 41. The new place, in order to have 
an identification, is given number 39/2. 
To carry our illustration further, perhaps 
39 is an office building, of several floors, 
and many offices. Often the offices on the 
first floor are numbered from 100 to 199, 
those on the second from 200 to 299, and 
so on. To identify an office on the second 
floor, one would give the address something 
like this: 39% Peach St., Room 209. Yet 
no one would say the system was too com- 
plicated or mathematical. The fact that 
all numbers from 100 to 199 are allotted 
to the first floor doesn’t necessarily mean 
there are 99 offices on that floor, but merely 
that allowance has been made for possible 
future expansion. And the decimal system 
in filing works in much the same way. 

Set up your broad general classifica- 
tions, being sure they are not more than 
ten in number, and give to each of them a 
number between 0 and 9. Within these, 
make subdivisions as needed, again making 
sure that no division has more than ten 
subdivisions. To each subdivision, give the 
main classification number, followed by its 
subdivision number. 

For example, suppose division 1 is de- 
voted to business. In my own file, the main 
divisions are 1, business; 2, history; 3, 
sociological ; 4, travel ; 5, plant and animal 
life; 6, biography. The — er numbers are 
not used in my file.* 


If you find you have many folders on 
different kinds of business, too many to 
get possibly under ten headings, set up 
some rather broad subdivisions, depending 
on further subdividing really to get down 
to actual kinds of business. Thus, I divide 
business, with its key number 1, into what 
I call “professional business,” key number 
11 (which means merely the first subdivi- 
sion of the first division); “mechanical 
business,” key number 12; and “manufac- 
turing business,” key number 13. I find 
these three sub-classifications sufficient, 
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and yet I have numbers left enough to set 
up seven more. 
My arrangement of Business—Profes- 
sional, with its various sub-subdivisions, is 
as follows: 
110—Art 
1100—Architecture 

111—Education 

112—Engineering 
1120—Building 

113—Amusements 
1130—Circus 
1131—Fighting 
1132—Movies 
1133—Sports—Outdoor 
1134—Sports—Indoor 
1135—Theatre 

114—Law 
1141—-Crime 
1142—Police 

115—Literature 
1150—Newspapers 
1151—Magazines 
1152—Books 

116—Medical 

117—Music 

118—Religion 

119—Science 


Frankly, there are many things subject 
to criticism in this arrangement. Some one 
may justifiably inquire why literature and 
religion are classified as businesses along 
with the more prosaic engineering and 
amusements, but the file was arranged for 
use, rather than for publication, and it 
does work satisfactorily. 


* The ten principal classifications of the Dewey 
System, as employed in many libraries, are: 

001-099—General works, encyclopedias, general 
articles, and bibliography. 

100-199—Philosophy, psychology, logic, ethics. 

200-299—Religion, Bible, church history. 

300-399—Sociology, political science, economics, 
law, education, commerce, customs, 
folklore. 

400-499—Philology. 

500-599—Science. 

600-699—Useful arts and industries (including 
medicine). 

700-799—Fine arts 
sports). 

800-899—Literature. 

900-999—History, travel, biography. 


(also amusements and 
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*13—Business, Manufacturing” is real- 
ly quite modest in comparison with some of 
the other classifications. It is as follows: 
130—Hand manufacturing 
131—Machine manufacturing 

Here is the grouping under “2—His- 
tory”: 

20—U. S. History, general 
200—U. S., colonial 
201—U. S., 1800-50 
202—U. S., Civil War 
203—Late 19th century 
204—U. S., modern 

21—Foreign History; general 

It required some thinking to know what 
to do with such varied classifications as 
etiquette, kissing, marriage, and divorce. 
Finally, I arranged the grouping “3— 
Sociological,” which takes care of them 
nicely like this: 
30—Social Etiquette 
31—Social Problems 

310—Kissing 
311—Marriage 
312—Divorce 
313—Suicide 
314—Blindness 
315—Death 

Group “4—Travel” is not limited to 
travel articles, but really contains a 
variety of geographic information likely 
to be of assistance to a writer. It is sub- 
divided according to the five continents, 
with an additional folder labeled “Sea 
Islands.” Each continent is sub-subdivided 
by nations as necessary. 

Group “5—Plant and Animal Life” is 
subdivided into Birds, Insects, Animals, 
Fish, and Plant Life, with opportunity for 
sub-subdivision where required. 

Group “6—Biography” is the one place 
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where I depart from the decimal syste 
Here, it is far simpler to follow the cus 
tomary alphabeticai plan, than to try to 
set up numerical equivalents. I have a 
folder for each letter of the alphabet, and 
special folders for a few individuals of 
great importance. 

The foregoing arrangement is not pre- 
sented as a perfect one, but is offered in 
the hope that it may be helpful to the 
young writer trying to attain a bit of 
order in his own files. If you wish to bene- 
fit by any of the obvious errors of my ar- 
rangement, I certainly have no objection. 

It is unwise to set up too much of a 
system until you have been keeping your 
files from six months to a year, and get 
the swing of it. By that time you should 
have accumulated a fairly representative 
collection of clippings, and will have an 
idea of the general lines which your col- 
lection will follow: 

Don’t be in a hurry to have a large 
number of subdivisions. When a single 
folder becomes too bulky to enable you to 
find things quickly, it is time to subdivide. 
Open your folder, and arrange the clip- 
pings on the top of the desk in the classi- 
fications where they seem most naturally 
to belong. Then start a subdivision folder 
for each pile of clippings which is large 
enough to merit it. Those which do not 
seem to classify very well with others may 
be put back in the original folder. 

Queer things may happen. You may dis- 
cover, as I did, that your interest in one 
particular subject is so great that your 
collection on it grows out of all proportion 
to the rest. But you can keep subdividing 
down to the infinite. Your decimal system 
will keep everything in order. 


The third and last article in this series will be “Books in the Home ‘Morgue.’ ” 
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In this department members of the editorial staff will express their 
ideas on various pertinent subjects. Readers of THe WrirTER are 
also invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words) dis- 
cussing articles appearing in THe Writer or making helpful sug- 
gestions to writers. Five dollars will be paid for the best brief letter 
from a reader to be published each month. 


OPPORTUNITY AHEAD 


No matter how thick the gloom of de- 
spair and uncertainty which pervades the 
ranks of business and professional men, 
there is as yet no sign that the writer need 
hock his Underwood and depart for the 
effortless bliss of Bali. 

Despite the talk of fewer and better 
books which has been going on for the last 
two years—talk dismaying to all of us, 
who cannot be sure that our stuff will be 
better—figures show no tremendous de- 
crease, 

In 1932, American publishers issued 
9,035 books, only one-eighth fewer than 
in 1931, and one-third more than in 1923, 
according to the annual compilation of the 
Publishers’ Weekly. More novels were 
published in 1932 than in 1931. The big 
slumps were in children’s books and in 
travel books. Biographies and fiction ac- 
count for the increase in titles during the 
last decade—both almost doubled. There 
were also more game books and books on 
economics. 

Meanwhile, social and economic changes 
of importance are predicted by our na- 
tional leaders. Theorists are rising in 
seried columns. Manufacturers, investors 
are attempting to sound out the nature of 
these changes. Why not the writer? 

Business men agree that the world ma- 
chinery cannot slip smoothly back into the 
cogs of 1929. There will be a different 
meshing, even if things are outwardly the 
same, and the lives and thoughts of all 
people will be profoundly affected. Editors 


realize the wide interest in these things. 


“More books on economics.” And more 
articles in newspapers and magazines on 
all aspects of economic change. 

There is no reason for believing that this 
increased demand for articles on economic 
trends will undergo a slump during the 
coming year. To think so would imply 
great optimism. Obviously, free-lance writ- 
ers, whose income taxes will be greater this 
year than ever before, should prepare 
themselves to meet the demand for matter 
of this kind. Consider the number of ar- 
ticles about technocracy which have been 
printed in recent months. People were 
paid for writing them, forehanded people 
who saw the news value of technocracy and 
familiarized themselves with its implica- 
tions. There will be more articles about 
technocracy, for and against. Men will 
come forward with other economic schemes, 
and forehanded writers will be paid for 
explaining them. 

How can the writer prepare himself? He 
can, of course, familiarize himself with the 
fundamentals of textbook economics. <A 
part of his time will be wasted, but the 
background will be useful if he does not 
lose himself in textbook mazes. He should 
know what is going on in Russia. He 
should have a smattering of Karl Marx. 
He should know something of Henry 
George and Thorstein Veblen. He might 
read Laidler’s History of Socialist 
Thought, which will tell him of all these 
things. For no matter of what he writes, 
he must be prepared to show what it is 
not as well as what it is. 

The recent report of President Hoover’s 
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committee on social trends should be stud- 
ied. A revolution in housing is predicted. 
Do you know of an interesting venture in 
the production of portable houses? It 
might make a timely article. 

**New musical instruments different from 
any now in use may be given to us by 
electricity,” reads the report. “The pro- 
duction of an artificial climate may become 
widespread ; an efficient storage battery of 
light weight and low cost might produce 
changes rivaling those of the internal com- 
bustion engine.” 

What are these new musical instru- 
ments? Some inventor knows about them, 
for you can be sure that the committee was 
not romancing. What about the artificial 
climate? Some one is hot on the trail at 
this moment, and the papers may have it 
before this issue reaches you. And that 
storage battery? There is surely an ar- 
ticle in that. 

The social trends report fills two vol- 
umes, and these are only a handful of the 


suggestions of value to writers. 
There are other and simpler articles to 


write. Do you know a family who have 
worked out a new budgeting plan, or some 
other new method of earning or saving 
money? Do you know of a community 
which has adopted a codperative barter 
plan? Ora rural village which has met the 
depression by organizing an arts and 
crafts guild? Or a cripple who pays his 
rent by carving wooden dolls? 

Books and magazines are still being pub- 
lished. Demands are changing, and the 
writer must meet them. The forehanded 
writer will make 1933 a year of prosperity, 
corner or no corner. 





A WORD TO 
THE UNWARY 

In its unlisted but almost unlimited 
service to its subscribers, THe Wrairer 
grows wise in the ways of beginning writers 
and those who advertise to bridge for them 
the gap between the written manuscript 
and the printed page. 


‘TheWier 








We who write are a strange mixture of 
being too hopeful in one moment and too 
timid and trustful in the next. We fear— 
perhaps from sad experience—that the 
child of our brain will not pass muster with 
the hard commercial world and are ready 
to accept the assistance of any one who 
offers cordially to typewrite it, “smooth 
it over,” “give it the professional touch,” 
“introduce it right”—at a price—to those 
mysterious persons in power who hold the 
keys to the magic printed pages of maga- 
zines and newspapers. And, on the other 
hand, we really believe that our work is so 
good that it needs only this slight atten- 
tion to make it acceptable and compelling. 
To those who deal with would-be purveyors 
of their written product, the editors of 
Tue Waiter offer these cautions : 

Beware of those who play upon the de- 
sire to see work in print and offer to attain 
this desired end without specifying the 
method of its being thus transformed. 

Beware of those who in successive letters 
suggest additional fees or binding con- 
tracts for service without specifying the 
exact nature of the service. 

If you have written something that is 
really timely or worthwhile, you can with 
patience and perseverance get it into print. 
If you need help in this matter, you can 
receive it from honest literary critics who 
can advise and help you and will state to 
you both their terms and the possible re- 
turns clearly and without evasion. If you 
need help in technique, there are trained 
writers and teachers who will give it to you. 
If you need suggestions as to markets or 
methods, you can get them by a careful 
study of the pages of THe Writer. 

THe Writer refuses each week at a 
considerable pecuniary sacrifice question- 
able advertisements of whose character it 
cannot be sure. It can protect its readers 
thus far but no farther, except to list the 
above cautions as those which are most 
likely to entice the beginner under a show 
of words but without a due return for his 
money or faith. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN EDITING 


Editor, the Forum: 


We are told that the blue pencil used heroically 
is the kindest and most helpful instrument of 
literary surgery. True! For, having at one time 
experienced such surgery, I am in a position to 
know. 

I was submitting articles to a certain writer’s 
magazine, whose editor was noted for his fair deal- 
ing and straight-from-the-shoulder criticisms. Two 
of my articles had been accepted. Submission of a 
third brought the following response: “I will be 
glad to use your article if you will allow me to cut 
it down somewhat.” 

Cut it down? I didn’t care how much he cut it. 
And I told him so. A check was what I wanted. 
I got the check by return mail. And in a few 
days I got something else, something I wasn’t 
expecting. It got it back! And it was blue-pen- 
ciled from one end to the other. Accompanying it 
was this note: 

“I hope that you will consider that I am sending 
you this manuscript only because I think it may 
prove helpful to you to see the manner in which 
it has been edited for publication.” 

The editor was right. The edited manuscript 
was helpful. It not only showed*me my faults, 
but served, also, to give me a realizing sense of the 
editor’s side of it. And since it helped me, I should 
like to pass the lesson along. 

In order to explain it clearly, I shall have to 
quote from my own stuff as I wrote it, showing 
the faults the editor found, and how he corrected 
them. 

The article was on the value of keeping clippings. 
I had started out in this manner: “I remember 
reading that items from newspapers, book reviews, 
periodicals, in fact, from any and every source 
should be clipped and filed.” 

This beginning was not to the editor’s liking. 
The blue pencil went into action eliminating the 
first four words. With these deleted the article 
began: “Items from newspapers, book reviews, 
periodicals, in fact from any and every source 
should be clipped and filed.” 

This arrangement was a lesson in itself, since 
it showed wisdom in suppressing the personal ele- 
ment, and in opening the article with a statement 
calculated to catch the reader’s attention, and to 
stimulate his further interest. 

Phrases throughout the article such as: “I re- 
member also,” “I feel safe to say,” “I got busy,” 
and “From my own experience,” were also struck 
out. 

“Personality stuff such as this is not of much 
value,” commented the editor. “Always boil down 
your articles, make them solid, compact, and strictly 
informative.” 

As an illustration of the boiling-down process, 
I had written a paragraph: 


“In looking over the local newspaper of a near-by 
city, I noted that a toy balloon (used as an adver- 
tising medium) had been sent up by one of the 
department stores of that town; that three weeks 
after the flight of this balloon, word came that it 


had been picked up at a point remote from the 
place of sending.” 

This was condensed by the editor to read: 

“In looking over the local newspaper of a near-by 
city, I noted that a toy balloon (used for adver- 
tising) had been sent up by a department store, 
and three weeks later had been picked up at a 
point remote from the place of sending.” 

Quoting from another paragraph wherein I had 
written: 

“The reading of this incident fired my imagina- 
tion. Two weeks after I had clipped this item from 
the newspaper, my story, ‘The Red Balloon, was 
ready for its initial flight. It landed to the tune 
of a check!” 

Revised and boiled down by the editor to: 

“This incident fired my imagination. Very soon 
my story, ‘The Red Balloon, was ready for its 
initial flight. And it landed the desired check!” 

“If you are going to write articles of information 
for class and technical journals,” advised the 
editor, “it will pay you to study economy of words.” 

Economy is shown in the following: my version 
was, “Previous to the writing of this story I had 
come across this law in an old book.” 

Changed and condensed it became: “Previously 
I had come across this law in an old book.” 

Here is another illustration of economy where 
five words were eliminated by the editor, and one 
word substituted in their stead: 

“In the writing of the above mentioned story. 


” 
. 


“In writing this story... .” One word against 
five! 

Further examples are given below. The words 
discarded by the editor are in parentheses: 

“In (the) getting together (of) this information. 


“Many (of the) articles and some (of the) 
stories... .” 


“Poems, (entire) articles, anything which might 
be of use... .” 


“Because it had impressed me (at that time) 
” 


“Because it had impressed me then... .” 

In closing the article I related an incident where, 
in writing a story (which I afterward sold), I 
needed twenty-seven verified facts on one subject. 
These were assembled from clippings. In the last 
paragraph I commented on this. These comments 
(unnecessary of course) were struck out, and the 
article was closed with the incident. 

“T think you will agree,” wrote the editor, “that 
I have cut out nothing in the way of information 
—no word or phrase—that would be helpful to a 
writer.” 

And again the editor was right. 
stuff only had been eliminated. 

Today, the stripped style of writing is favored 
by almost all publications. Therefore, in order to 
have one’s offerings please, one should follow closely 
along the line herein laid out by the editor—and 
be “thrifty with words.” 


Van Buren, Ark. 


Unnecessary 


Willa M. Pinnell. 
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THE “LITTLE MAGAZINES” 


Editor, the Forum: 

Despair not, you writers who cannot, to save 
your life or your immortal soul, write action or 
confession stories! Take heart, you who, even with 
the payment of last month’s bills or the possi- 
bility of a Kreisler concert at stake, must write 
stories of character! Immediate money and fame 
do not come from such sources, but there is a 
market for your wares—one almost invariably 
overlooked by the beginner—and that is the small 
literary journals. 

The editors of these magazines are friendly souls 
who are really interested in encouraging writers 
of artistic promise, and some of them will go the 


limit in codperation. For one editor, I revised a 
short poem four times! 

They do not pay money, these little half-sisters 
of the “highbrow” family, but an acceptance from 
one of them does miracles for that feeling of utter 
frustration known only to the serious writer who 
is not a graduate intellectual, but who is too 
“good” to be popular. 

There is magic, also, in numbers. Almost with my 
first acceptance by one of these “little magazines” 
came the second, third, and fourth, and then a 
possible fifth. After that, one has the heart to 
go on! 


Memphis, Tenn. Rivers Lodge. 


A USE FOR THE TEXTBOOK 


Editor, the Forum: 

I read Miss Lenehan’s letter, “Trapping Ideas,” 
in last month’s issue of Tue Warrer and was inter- 
ested because I believe that the method she de- 
scribes is the only way to write a story. 

Writing stories may be divided into two parts:— 
the actual writing, and the revising. In my opinion, 
the textbook should be used only when the author 
is revising his story. One reads in books how to 
make incidents dramatic, how to construct plots, 
how to delineate character, how to convey setting 
and atmosphere. But it is a certainty that one 
doesn’t keep these facts in mind while writing his 
story. He has an idea; he allows it to remain in 


Krrep ’Em 


Editor, the Forum: 

Brooding over a manuscript is the worst thing a 
writer can do Write it! Type it! Mail it! For- 
get it—until the little wanderer returns. Then 
study your market again and mail it out, within 
the hour if possible, for in this writing game it is 
necessary to work fast or the timeliness of your 
material is gone. I firmly believe that more manu- 
scripts die an unnatural death because, when they 
come back, the discouraged author flings his manu- 
script into a drawer in disgust, and when he resur- 
rects it it is “old stuff.” Some other fellow with 
persistence and energy has beaten him to it. 


his mind until it has grown and ripened; and, 
when he can no longer keep it in, he gives expres- 
sion to it in written words. Then, after the idea 
is completely set forth—then he takes it to the 
textbook and tries to apply some of the principles 
of that textbook to the story. 

In brief, writing is emotional; revising is in- 
tellectual. Where and how the author gets his 
ideas, he himself can’t explain. Textbooks won’t 
usually help him find any. But textbooks will help 
him immeasurably on what may be considered the 
most important part of writing—the revising. 

Charles Augustus Perry. 
Cranston, R. I. 


Movinec 


As soon as the “cat comes back” hustle him out 
again. He will have at least nine lives, and if you 
keep him moving methodically he will doubtless 
bring in a check before he has a chance to make 
nine trips. 

Trying to place a manuscript reminds me of a 
huge railroad yard where cars are constantly being 
switched. If your manuscript doesn’t “click” with 
a certain editor, shift it to another track, in a 
different direction. Send it East, West, North, 
South, but be sure to keep it moving! 


G. D. Davis. 
Washington, D. C. 


Editor’s Note: We cannot guarantee to print all letters received. No letters 
will be returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, return 
envelope. Hereafter letters exceeding four hundred words cannot be published. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 


be addressed. 


Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 


to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Aut-Strory Macazine—280 Broadway, 
New York City, has been overstocked, but 
is in the market again, after the Jan- 
uary inventory. Uses love stories of the 
emotional type told from the heroine’s 
point of view. Its particular need will be 
for short stories from 4,000 to 6,500 words 
in length. Amita Fairgrieve, managing edi- 
tor. 


Brack Masx—578 Madison Ave., New 
York City, purchases well-written stories 
of swift movement, clean virile action, 
strong characterization, and appealing, 
well-defined plots, plausible in all details, 
in the detective, Western, and border fields. 
There may be a bit of romance in the 
stories, but the feminine element should be 
used, preferably, for characterization. 
Lengths for short stories, 4,000 to 6,000 
words; for novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000 
words. Payment is made on acceptance, at 
good rates. Joseph T. Shaw, editor. 


Broapway TattLer—7 W. 22nd St., New 
York City, is a new market for feature 
writers and cartoonists. Exclusive “in- 
side” stories of the theatrical, society, and 
business worlds are particularly desired. 
Payment is usually made upon acceptance ; 
the rate varies from one-half to one cent 
a word for the regular material; more is 


paid for front-page features. Steve Clow, 
editor. 


Wiuus N. Bueseet Co.—Publishers of 
Amateur Entertainments, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
is in the market for full-length evening 
plays, those running from two to two and 
one-half hours. However, “owing to the 
times,” they write, “we are not buying as 
much material this year, and such as we 
buy must be of the very best type.” Pays 
cash upon acceptance. 


Dime Mysrery Book Macazine—A meri- 
can Fiction Magazines, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York City, publishes book-length 
novels. These stories must combine drama 
with a convincing mystery, and must be 
told from the layman’s viewpoint, rather 
than the criminal’s. “Menace obtained 
through a succession of murders and an 
occasional flavor of horror or terror are 
welcome qualities. Too much straight de- 
tecting of the deductive type is frowned 
upon.” Lengths: 55,000 to 60,000 words. 
Short-short stories which have substan- 
tially the same qualities of thrill and dra- 
matic action as the long stories are used 
as fillers for the back of the magazines. 
These may run up to 3,000 or 4,000 words. 
Payment is one cent and up, on acceptance. 
Rogers Terrill, editor. 


Dime WesteErN—A merican Fiction Maga- 
zines, 205 E. 42nd St., New York City, is 
actively seeking strongly plotted, color- 
fully told Westerns which “pack a strong, 
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emotional punch and plenty of drama.” 
The editor writes further, “We are steer- 
ing clear of the old, standardized type of 
gun-dummy melodrama as much as pos- 
sible, and we particularly favor the story 
with a good, meaty plot and convincing 
characterization.” Lengths: short stories 
up to 6,000 words ; novelettes, from 10,000 
to 12,000 words ; and occasionally a longer 
yarn of about 20,000 words. Payment is 
one cent and up, on acceptance. Rogers 
Terrill, editor. 


Tue Famiry Circte—101 Park Ave., New 
York City, buys a certain number of 
“clean” short stories. These may be love 
stories, those of a humorous nature, or 
very light tales. No crime stories are 
wanted, although mystery stories are ac- 
ceptable. This magazine is distributed free 
by the Daniel Reeves grocery stores in 
greater New York and by the Sanitary and 
Piggly Wiggly Stores in Washington, 
Baltimore, and Richmond. All material 
but the stories and cartoons is prepared 
by staff writers. Lengths for stories: 
3,000 to 4,000 words. Payment is made 
on publication, usually at the rate of one 
cent a word—$35 is the approximate price 
paid for a story. Harry Evans, editor. 


Fortune—135 E. 42nd St., New York 
City, rarely purchases unsolicited manu- 
scripts. 


Goon Hovsrexrerrinc—857th St. at 8th 
Ave., New York City, is interested in a wide 
range of stories. Only sex as sex is banned. 
Lengths may run from 3,000 to 6,000 
words. Payment is arranged with the 
author, on acceptance. W. F. Bigelow, 
editor. 


Grit—Williamsport, Pa., buys short ar- 
ticles, 100 to 400 words in length, with 
photographs for illustration, for women’s 
and children’s pages; articles with brief 
text and one or more photographs for il- 
lustrations of oddities and out-of-the- 
ordinary things for its Odd and Strange 
page. Good pictures of freaks of the ani- 





ThtWie . 


mal and vegetable kingdoms are welcome, 
as are illustrated stories of strange occu- 
pations, customs, practices, etc. Payment 
is made at the rate of $5 a column; photo- 
graphs are purchased at the rate of $1 
to $1.50. All payments are made upon ac- 
ceptance. Howard R. Davis, editor. 


Home Frienp Macazine—1411 Wyan- 
dotte St., Kansas City, Mo., is in the mar- 
ket for inspirational verse and articles of 
interest to the “alert, modern, up-to-date 
woman.” Short, romantic, inspirational 
fiction is also purchased. E, A. Weishaar, 
editor. 


Home Macazine—55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, is interested in general fiction: 
stories of young love, of domestic life, of 
children, and in animal stories. Lengths 
may range from 3,000 to 5,000 words; 
serials, from 30,000 to 40,000 words. It 
also purchases articles from 1,500 to 2,000 
words in length. 


Huntine anv Fisurync—108 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston, Mass., uses short, first- 
person narrative accounts of actual hunt- 
ing or fishing trips. Original treatment is 
insisted upon, and the manner of telling 
must be crisp, sparkling, and human. Pay- 
ment ranges from one cent to four cents a 
word, on publication. E. W. Smith, man- 
aging editor. 


Rapio Sratioyn KOA—National Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., Denver, Colo., desires 
mystery plays which will run, preferably, 
one-half hour. 


McCatu’s Macazine—230 Park Ave., 
New York City, wants stories that are 
alert and wholesome. Pays per story, on 
acceptance. 


Tue Movern Monruty—52 Morton St., 
New York City. This magazine which was 
formerly called THe Mopern QuarTERLY 
became a monthly with the February issue. 
The editor writes that he is in the market 
for the following: “articles dealing with 
the radical revaluations of American cul- 
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ture. In addition we want articles which 
will show the why and wherefore of the 
teacher, doctor, the lawyer, and the pro- 
fessional classes in general in American 
civilization today. Our outlook on the 
whole is Marxian, but we don’t insist that 
all our writers adhere to the Marxian ap- 
proach.” Length for articles, about 3,000 
words. Very little fiction or poetry is 
printed, unless it is radical in content. At 
present, contributions are not paid for. 
After about the third issue, payment will 
probably be one cent a word. V. F. Calver- 
ton, editor. 


Movern YoutH Macazine—155 E. 44th 
St., New York City, is a new magazine of, 
by, and for youth. According to the edi- 
tors, “Only writers under the age of thirty 
will be considered at all, and they only on 
merit, and not by reputation. Short stories 
on any subject, of any length, will be 
printed, provided they are original, well- 
written and significant. We are also look- 
ing for the excellent young poets of our 
day, and for those of our thinkers who wish 
to express their viewpoint on interesting 
questions in articles whose lengths may best 
be determined by the author himself.” Pay- 
ment will range from one to three cents a 
word, depending on value and length, and 
will be made upon publication. Edward 
Sagarin, associate editor. 


Tue New Viewrornt—401 Broadway, 
New York City, is a journal of current 
opinion which offers “a medium of expres- 
sion to the liberal forces in America today, 
especially those of youth. Its feature ar- 
ticles will include all subjects treated from 
all points of view. Besides analyzing and 
interpreting the contemporary scene, it 
will contain short stories, sketches, essays, 
poetry, and reviews. General manuscripts 
should be limited to 1,500 words, short 
stories to 2,500 words, and poetry to 50 
lines—30 lines are preferred.” The asso- 
ciate editor states that the magazine is 
entirely a codperative enterprise, and that, 
therefore, no remuneration can be offered 
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at the present time. All supplementary 
rights (second-serial, foreign, motion pic- 
ture, book, dramatic, etc.) are released to 
the author. Editor, Julius R. Young; as- 
sociate editor, Leonard F. Winston. 


Prairie ScHooner—Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebr., desires stories, articles, essays, and 
poems. An American setting is preferred. 
The editor states that he is especially anx- 
ious to see the work of the most competent 
younger writers, but the emphasis is placed 
on “competent.” Length limit for prose, 
5,000 words. Occasionally long poems, as 
long as 100 lines, have been printed. No 
payment is made. Lowry Charles Wim- 
berley, editor. 


Tue Present—381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, a magazine projected by the 
Murray Hill Publishing Corporation, will 
not begin publication until spring. Fill- 
more Hyde, editor. 


Rapio Art and Ranpio Dicest—420 Lez- 
ington Ave., New York City, report that 
they are buying such an “insignificant par- 
cel of copy these days that there is no use 
encouraging any one to submit contribu- 
tions.” Harold P. Brown, editor. 


Srartuine Detective ApvENTURES—529 
So. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn., is 
particularly interested at this time in true 
and thrilling mystery stories that contain 
a strong woman interest, in any length up 
to 5,000 words. It is also looking for a 
number of “fast moving yarns” from 1,000 
to 2,000 words in length, and for stories 
accompanied by striking photographs. As 
always there is a demand for the usual run 


of true crime stories. Douglas Lurton, 
editor. 


U. S. Am Servicrs—227 Transportation 
Bldg., 17th and H. Sts., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., is in the market for aéronautical 
articles. Length limit, 3,500 words. There 
is no set rate of payment; pays on publi- 
cation. E. N. Findley, editor. 
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Vorces—687 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, is a bimonthly magazine which en- 
deavors to publish the best work of con- 
temporary poets. The editors favor 
poetry of a mature and carefully wrought 
type. Very little free verse is used. There 
are no limitations in the matter of length. 
There is also a prose section devoted to 
articles and reviews of poetry volumes. 
The magazine is glad to consider manu- 
scripts at all times, but a high standard is 
maintained. No payment is made for con- 
tributions. Harold Vinal, editor. 


Wemp Tartes—840 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., purchases short stories up to 
5,000 words in length. It prefers weird, 
scientific (Jules Verne or Edgar Allan Poe 
type), occult, mystic, supernatural—pref- 
erably with logical explanation—tales of 
other planets, or those dealing with any 
bizarre subject. Taboos sex, detectives, 
gruesomeness, and crime, unless the story 
is really weird. Novelettes and serials up 
to 80,000 words are also used. Payment 
is one cent a word, on publication. Editor, 


Farnsworth Wright. 


WestTERN Apvertisinc—564 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif., uses articles on ad- 
vertising campaigns or advertising pro- 
duction problems, providing they have a 
distinct Western viewpoint. - Very little 
material from Eastern writers is used and 
very little that is unordered. Length 
limits: 800 to 2,000 words. Douglas G. 
McPhee, editor. 


Western Fryixc—145 So. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., is in the market for 
helpful, practical articles on aircraft 
operation and production. The editor 
should be queried, however, before material 
is submitted. Length limit: 2,500 words. 
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Payment is one-half to one cent a word, 
on publication. R. Randall Irvin, editor. 


Wonver Srorites—98 Park Place, New 
York City, publishes science fiction stories. 
It has changed its policy recently, in that 
it now wants shorter stories told in swift 
prose. Sharp striking effects should be 
gained without superfluous words. Length 
limit, 10,000 words; preferred length, 
8,000 words. All stories must be reason- 
able and logical and must be based upon 
known scientific principles. It is not in- 
terested in weird tales of impossible beasts, 
or in bizarre scientific themes. Emphasis 
should be placed on originality of plot, 
drama, conflict, situation, environment, 
and character. Payment is one-half to 
one cent a word, on or about publication. 


Hugo Gernsback, editor. 


Younc’s Macazine—1071 Sixth Ave., 
New York City, uses short stories, 2,000 
to 7,000 words in length, and novelettes, 
12,000 to 15,000 words in length. Pays 
one cent a word on acceptance. 


The following magazines report that 
they are overstocked on all manuscripts 
for the present: American Farmine, 537 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Comrort, 
Augusta, Me. Morner’s Home Lirg, 315 
So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. Tue Pen- 
wac, Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sports ArreLp aNnD TRAILS OF THE 
NortHwoops, 302 Hennepin Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


The SHort Pusuisninc Company, As- 
bury Park, N. J., which planned four 
short-short story magazines, as announced 
widely in magazines and newspapers, does 
not reply to queries sent to them. 
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PRIZE OFFERS 


AmericaAN Porerry Macazine—l764 N. 
83rd St., Wauwatosa, Wis., official organ 
of the American Literary Association, an- 
nounces the following prizes for 1933: 
$100 offered by a patron for the poem he 
likes best, one painting worth $100 for 
the poem receiving the largest number of 
votes, and a second painting worth $100 
for the poem judged as best by a selected 
committee. These prizes are open only to 
members of the Association. All poems 
accepted, whether they appear in the maga- 
zine before the closing date or not, will 
be eligible for the awards. The contest 
closes June 10, 1933. Book prizes will be 
awarded every month for meritorious work 
appearing in the magazine, or as prizes to 
groups and schools. 


Tue Boston Post—259 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass.,- offers weekly prizes for 
original short stories by women. The first 
prize is $10; the second, $5; and $2 each 


will be paid for the other short stories pub- 
lished by the Post. The writer must use 
her own given name, and should indicate 
whether she is “Miss” or “Mrs.” The 
length limit is 1,000 words. 


GuecENHEIM MemoriaL Founpation 

Henry Allen Moe, Secretary, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, offers each year a 
limited number of fellowships abroad for 
research in any field of knowledge and for 
creative work in any of the fine arts. These 
fellowships (approximately sixty) are in- 
tended for men and women of high intellec- 
tual and personal qualifications who have 
already demonstrated unusual capacity 
for productive scholarship, or unusual 
creative ability in the fine arts. They are 
open to citizens of the United States (or, 
in exceptional cases, to permanent resi- 
dents who are not citizens) between twenty- 
five and forty years of age, irrespective of 
race, color, or creed. Candidates must 
show evidence that they are persons of un- 
usual capacity for research, demonstrated 


AND AWARDS 


ordinarily by the previous publication of 
contributions to knowledge of high merit, 
or that they are persons of unusual and 
proved ability in some one of the fine arts. 
Definite plans for the proposed foreign 
study must be presented by ail candidates. 
The stipend is usually $2,500 for a year 
of twelve months. Applications for Fellow- 
ships in 1934-35 must be made on or before 
November 1, 1933. Final selection is made 
in the following March. Among the writers 
holding fellowships during 1932 are Dr. 
Isaac Goldberg, who is preparing a his- 
tory of modern literature of Spanish and 
Portuguese America; Mr. Lewis Mumford, 
who is completing a book on Form, by the 
addition of material obtained at first-hand 
in Europe; and Mrs. Evelyn Scott, who 
is completing a novel abroad. 


Tue Gypsy—Times-Star Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, offers its usual yearly prizes for 
1933: first prize of $100 for the best 
lyric published in the magazine, second 
prize of $50 for the best sonnet published, 
and third prize of $50 for the best free 
verse. Only those poems which have ap- 
peared in the four 1933 issues of the mag- 
azine will be eligible. George Elliston, 
editor. 


Nationa W. C. T. U.—1730 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, IIll., is conducting the Ada 
Mohn-Landis Prize Story Contest for the 
best selections suitable for declamation. 
There are two classes in the contest: (1) 
selections suitable for youth or adult on 
the general theme of “The Effect of Alco- 
holic Liquor on Human Life,” 800 to 1,000 
words in length, with prizes of $50, $35, 
and $25; (2) selections suitable for chil- 
dren on the theme of “The Value of Total 
Abstinence,” 250 to 600 words in length, 
with prizes of $25 and $20. Stories may 
be either prose or poetry, fiction or non- 
fiction, but must be based on fact. Manu- 
scripts will be judged on four points: con- 
struction, style, thought, and dramatic in- 
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terest. The writer’s name must not appear 
on the manuscript, but should be sent in a 
separate sealed envelope. The contest 
closes April 1, 1933. 

Tue Strep Lapper—/1223 E. 53rd St., 
Chicago, Iil., has announced the usual 
Sperling Sonnet contest for 1933. The 
prizes will be $30, $20, and $10. The poem 
must be a true sonnet and must conform 
to rules governing classic sonnet forms. 
Petrarchian, Spenserian, or Shakespearean 
only will be considered. Entrants must be 
members of the Bookfellows’ organization. 
Contributions should be sent to Mrs. 
Sperling, 531 So. Gunderson Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Tue Harsor Press of New York City has 
announced Margery Mansfield as the win- 
ner of the $500 prize offered by Joan 
Ramsay in its second poetry contest. The 
judges, including Louis How, Miss Laura 
Benét, Mrs. Dwight Morrow, and President 
William Allan Neilson of Smith College, 


chose Miss Mansfield’s work as the best of 


the 650 manuscripts submitted. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION— 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The 
Justin Winsor prize ($200) in American history, 
offered in even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
($200) in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
offered in odd years; and the annual George Louis 
Beer prize ($250) for the best work upon any phase 
of European international history since 1895. Contests 
close April 1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Association. 


AMERICAN A—1280 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
A prize of $1,000 for the best satiric contribution, 
literary or artistic, submitted by an undergraduate of 
an American University. Contest closes March 10. 
1933. See December, 1932, WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, 
BROWN & VOMPANY—“<Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize 
of $5,000" for most interesting unpublished work of 
non-fiction submitted to Atlantic Monthly Press by 
March 1, 1933. For full details, address Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


AVERY HOPWOOD AND JULE HOPWOOD 
PRIZES—vUriversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Awards of $2,500 each, given in the fields of dramatic 
writing, the essay, fiction, and poetry. Only properly 
qualified senior and graduate students are eligible. 
Contest closes April 20, 1933. See September, 1932, 
WRITER. 

BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY— 
Boston, Mass. Walker Prizes in Natural History of 
$60 and $50 for the best memoir written on any 
subject in the field of Botany, based on original and 
unpublished work. Closes March 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, WRITER. 

COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill, Monthly prizes of $10, $5, $3, $2, and 21 of six 
months’ subscription to the magazine for best “Blurbs” 
to picture in each issue. 





KALEIDOGRAPH—702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 
Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 will be paid in January, 
1954, for the best short-short stories of 1,000 words, or 
less, published during the year. Poems for the third 
book contest must not exceed 1,000 typewritten lines. 
Entries must be made during August, 1933. See 
January, 1933, WRITER. 


KOIL RADIO STATION—John Crippen, National 
Radio Play Contest, Norwood Park Station, Chicago, 
lll. Four courtesy awards to be given to short radio 
plays, and other available manuscripts to be syndi- 
cated. Contest closes February 15, 1933. See December, 
1932, WRITER. 


LATHAM FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HUMANE EDUCATION—Oakland, Calif. An- 
nual award of $1,000 for best newspaper editorial, 
story, or cartoon opposing the practice of vivisection 
in the United States. Prize will be awarded during 
the Be Kind to Animals Anniversary week in April. See 
November, 1932, WRITER, 


LIBERTY—Lincoln Square, New York City. $100 to 
$500 for short-short stories which may be printed on a 
single page of the magazine. Length limit, 2,000 
words. Prizes totalling $10,000 for serials from 20,- 
000 to 100,000 words in length. Open to any one who 
has never published a book of fiction or sold a serial 
of 20,000 or more words. Offer expires March 30, 
1933. See December, 1932, Writer. 


LIFE—60 E. 42nd St., New York City. $20 in prizes 
each month for the best questions received for the 
Queerespondence Department. 


LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Univer. 
sity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and five second 
prizes of $100 each, for monographs on “Negotiable 
Instruments in Their International Relations,” written 
by a member of the bar, or a faculty of law, or a 
student in a recognized law school, or a patent agent 
in any country. Closes December 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, WRITER. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY DRAMA ASSOCIATION 
—240 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. Prize of $50 
given for a play forty-five minutes in length A 
registration fee of $1 must be paid when the play is 
submitted. Manuscripts must not be signed. Contest 
closes March 1, 1933. See January, 1933, Writer. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE UNITED DAUGH- 
TERS OF 1812—2214 Battery St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Prize of $100 for the best pageant “embodying episodes 
of 1812 history during the period from 1784 to 1815.” 
Contest closes March 1, 1933. See January, 1933, 
WRITER. 


OUR NEW HAMPSHIRE—Manchester, N. H. Prize 
of $25 is offered for the most desirable music to which 
the new State of New Hampshire song written by 
Allen Eastman Cross may be sung. Contributions must 
be submitted anonymously. Contest closes March 1, 
1933. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for best 
idea for motorists. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Americans 
poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. Must 
have contributed to at least one issue of the magazine 
during previous year. Offered annually for three years, 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest open to 
American poets under thirty who have not previously 
published a volume of verse. Manuscripts of 48 to 64 
pages are acceptable. Competition closes May 1st of 
each year; manuscripts should not be submitted before 
April 1st. See November, 1932, Writmr. 
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NEWS FROM THE 


Drinkwater fans are impatiently awaiting publi- 
cation of the eleven poems which the English poet 
and playwright wrote recently about the Civil 
War. He calls them American Vignettes, and read 
them at a reception before he left for England. 
The poems were built upon stories told by elderly 
Americans six years ago to the author of Abraham 
Lincoln. There were to have been twelve of them, 
but he couldn’t think of an idea for the twelfth, 
and put down his pen. . . 


A bronze fountain group as a memorial to 
Frances Hodgson Burnett will soon be placed at 
Seventy-fifth Street and Riverside Drive Park... . 


Lynd Ward, who did the first American novel in 
woodcuts, after the manner of Franz Masereel of 
Belgium, has now brought out his third, Wild 
Pilgrimage. Like his other “novels,” it has no text 
or captions, and like them, it has an elemental plot 
and a tragic ending... . 


It has been bruited about that William Allen 
White has a rule to eliminate the unnecessary use 
of the adverb, “very,” in his Emporia Gazette. “If 
you feel you must write ‘very,’ write ‘damn,’ ” he 
tells his reporters. When a galley proof full of 
‘damns’ reaches the proof readers, they delete the 
profanity, and thus the Gazette retains its simple, 
forceful style. ... 


Sinclair Lewis’s first book, we learn from Carl 
Van Doren’s biographical sketch of the Nobel 
scribe, was Hike and the Aeroplane, a story for 
boys published in 1912 under the pen name, “Tom 
Graham.” Lewis’s new novel, Ann Vickers, ap- 
peared a week ago in fifteen languages. .. . 


Maurice (Red Bread) Hindus, back again from 
the land of the sickle and hammer, is readying 
a new tome in which he will tell us what was 
accomplished by the Five-Year Plan. ... 


Mignon Eberhart says she’s got to choose be- 
tween cooking her own meals and writing books 
that scare people. Her maid picked up The White 
Cockatoo, got goose pimples, and refused to stay 
alone in the apartment... . 


Those who remember the charming and curious 
Opal Whitely diary which appeared in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly several years ago, arousing wide- 
spread question as to its authenticity, were inter- 
ested in the report of E. C. Hill, news broadcaster, 
that Opal Whitely has been seen in India, decked 
in jewels and traveling in the manner of an 
Oriental princess. . . . 


Professor Henderson, biographer of Shaw, has 
revealed some of the difficulties of being a biog- 
rapher of a living man. “Every now and then,” 
he said, “I would receive a letter from him just 
full of explosions about this, that, and the other 
thing. So I wrote to Shaw and asked him why 
he felt it necessary to blow up about this, that, 
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and the other thing just when everything was 
going fine.” 

Shaw replied: “When somebody writes your 
biography and makes you read the proofs, you 
will understand what a frightful thing it is to 
hear somebody talking about you for hours and 
days together, you being the one person to whom 
the subject is unbearable. Unless you can throw 
boots at him occasionally you will go mad. Your 
wife will be shocked by your language. I make 
no apology; I am astounded by my own modera- 
tion. Damn Bernard Shaw and his tedious doings 
and sayings!” 


More Shaviana: Mrs. Richard Mansfield now 
tells of putting on Arms and the Man thirty-eight 
years ago with her famous husband. Shaw re- 
ceived his royalty checks regularly, but the Mans- 
fields made no money on the venture. Shaw wrote 
a cheerful letter telling them not to worry about 
it; that he was spending his money on a holiday! 
And now we will try not to mention G.B.S. again 
for at least two months... 


Frank Scully, author of Fun in Bed, the Con- 
valescent’s Handbook presents evidence to prove 
that he has spent a total of two hundred forty 
weeks in the cots of eighteen hospitals all the way 
from Arizona to Nice... 


Katherine Brush has spent some of that $100,- 
000 she got from Red Headed Woman in add- 
ing a gymnasium to her Sutton Place, New York, 
apartment. There is a punching bag, a rowing 
machine, a trapeze and a rubbing table. Every 
morning at 7:30 a trainer arrives, and Miss Brush, 
her husband, H. C. Winans, and young Tommy go 
through setting-up exercises. . . 


“Leave my private life alone,” says Ernest Hem- 
ingway to the moguls of Hollywood, who, he 
states, have tried to build him up into a glamorous 
personality, like Tom Mix’s horse Tony. And he 
has asked his publishers to disclaim the “romantic 
and false military and personal career” imputed 
to him in film publicity. He says that if he was 
“in Italy during a small part of the late war it 
was only because a man was notoriously less liable 
to be killed there than in France.” Furthermore, 
he has never knocked out a midde weight champion 
in his life... . 


When James T. Farrell’s novel, Young Lonigan, 
was published last spring, it was noticed that there 
were no quotation marks about matter which ob- 
viously was dialogue. The publishers thought he 
meant it that way, and some readers thought that 
Farrell was pointing the way to a new method 
of expression. Now Mr. Farrell, returned from 
France, where the novel was written, explains that 
the key bearing quotation marks was missing from 
his typewriter. Do all Paris typewriters have 
eccentricities? One recalls the poems and stories 
in “transition”. . 


H. F. M. 
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TURNING OVER NEW LEAVES 


By HarLanp MANCHESTER 





Tue Liseration oF American LiTERA- 
tuRE. By V. F. Calverton. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

HE coming of age of American letters 
is a subject about which much has 
been written, so much that casual readers 
have been perplexed as to where the nonage 
ceased, or if it has. Many writers have 
concluded their estimates with a fanfare 

of prophetic trumpets, indicating an im- 

minent deluge of masterpieces. 

Mr. Calverton, whose proletarian prin- 
ciples are well known, has been motivated 
by these principles in tracing the course 
of American writing. Taking esthetic 
values for granted, he has in each case pro- 
ceeded with an examination of the social 
philosophy behind the work of the writer. 
For “all analyses of the esthetic element 
can amount to nothing more than subjec- 
tive caprice,” he says, without an under- 
standing of the social forces which have 
motivated the various trends of our na- 
tional literature. He concludes, not with 
hosannas, but with a note of comparative 
hope, offering in one hand chaos and de- 
spair; in the other, the creed of the pro- 
letarian. 

The “colonial complex” he lists as first 
of a series of restrictive influences which 
have dulled and discouraged our artists, 
won them over to servile imitation, or 
exiled them to some Poictesme or other. In 
the days when no one would buy a book 
by a native writer, “American literature 
tried to be old before it was young... 
(and) developed like an unnaturally pre- 
cocious child who, under the tyrannous 
tutelage of his father, memorizes dates 
without understanding their significance.” 
In spite of frequent talk about freedom 
from the English tradition, the New Eng- 
land school worked beneath its spell, carry- 
ing timid American culture in its wake; 
meanwhile a collection had to be taken to 


provide the paralyzed Walt Whitman with 
a horse and buggy. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the 
English shackles held, says the author, 
and it was only with the change of national 
psychology following the close of the war 
with Spain and the consequent emergence 
of America as a world power, that “Whit- 
man and Twain came to be looked upon as 
native geniuses instead of as isolated 
eccentrics.” 

As for Puritanism, the theory is pre- 
sented that much of the smugness of Ameri- 
can writing has been unfairly charged to 
its influence. Many of the upper-class 
English Puritans were appreciative pa- 
trons of art, music and letters, the author 
shows. 

“It is not the psychology of Puritanism 
... Which we must study, but the psychol- 


ogy of the petty bourgeois, if we are to 
understand the origin and development of 
American life and literature. Upper mid- 


dle-class Puritanism . . . never reached 
these shores; only the lower middle-class 
ideology of the Dissenters succeeded in 
spreading here.” 

Since “America is the only country of 
any importance in the modern civilized 
world where art and literature have grown 
up without the influence of an aristocratic 
tradition,” expression was prey to the Dis- 
senter’s ideology, which the author states 
was inspired by class economy as much as 
by theological views. The hypocrisy of 
censorship, for instance, Mr. Calverton 
considers a petty bourgeois rather than a 
Puritanical manifestation. 

Turning to the South, he scotches the 
“Cavalier tradition.” Most of the Cava- 
liers returned to England after the Refor- 
mation, he states. The South, colonized 
by the same people who settled in the 
North, were less concerned with piety be- 
cause of the distance from plantation to 
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church. Intellectually sterile and to this 
day unappreciative of its writers, its cul- 
ture was more graceful only because of the 
economic system made possible by slavery. 
The logic of escape dominates the present 
South, the author concludes. Its writers 
look backward to the old plantation, to 
Poictesme, or to the negro. 

“The frontier force” Mr. Calverton 
credits with the first signs of native Ameri- 
canness in writing, developing his theory in 
an admirable chapter thus named. Free 
land bred reckless independence. If your 
neighbors were unpleasant, you could move 
away from them. The expansive, rollicking 
self-expression of the frontier put voices 
in Walt Whitman, Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Joaquin Miller, and less directly, 
Emerson and Thoreau with their exalta- 
tion of the individual. In a penetrating 


piece of writing and thinking, Calverton 
traces the Emersonian doctrine and the 
whole subsequent cult of “rugged individu- 
alism” to a temporary economic phase 
which was all but over when the westward 


surge encountered the Pacific. Thoreau 
he places above Emerson, for practicing 
his preachments—both he classes as Don 
Quixotes who failed to foresee the day when 
people would have to live with one another. 

Now, he concludes, while American liter- 
ature has liberated itself from two handi- 
caps—the colonial complex and the petty 
bourgeois censor, it has also been plunged 
from optimism into pessimism. Twain saw 
the death of his democratic faith, became 
pessimistic. Despair impregnates Dreiser, 
Anderson, Lewis, and Hemingway. O’Neill 
flounders, fumbles, his people plunge into 
madness. 

And rising from his inspection of con- 
temporary bewilderment and escape, Mr. 
Calverton extends to its victims a steady- 
ing and clarifying thought, which so far as 
we can see, writers of all social creeds can 
accept per se: 

“The literary artist is not ... as many 
people think, a hopeless victim of his en- 
vironment, but is a creative part of it, able 
to help shape and rebuild it.” 


Theiler 








Tue JourNAL OF ARNOLD BENNETT, 1911 
—1920. New York: The Viking Press, 
1932. 

The first volume of the late Arnold 
Bennett’s diary of impressions, and liter- 
ary account book, reviewed by this depart- 
ment last August, told the story of a 
determined and capable young man who 
wished to be a novelist, and succeeded. 

This volume, the second of the series, 
picks up Bennett’s story of what impressed 
him from day to day, and continues 
through the years in much the same man- 
ner. It covers the mature period of his 
professional assurance, when bread was no 
problem, and jam and kudos were the chief 
spurs to industry. During this time the 
author visited America, making copious 
notes for future use. The war came. By 
this time an intimate of many in high 
places, he records conversations with no- 
table figures. Always he is jotting down 
interesting but unimportant facts about 
all manner of people and things. 

The faculty of minute observation—and 
the never-waning interest to force it to 
work !—are in evidence on every page. He 
must study the liner on his trip to New 
York. Before he docked he knew all about 
the machinery and structure of the vessel, 
and the functions and attitudes of various 
members of the crew. All this went down 
in the book. 

He saw his first baseball game in New 
York, made a long list of notes about 
players, chewing gum, cheering and bill- 
board advertising. He wrote that Irvin 
Cobb on a shoe-shine stand looked like an 
Indian god, that Rex Beach was a “nice, 
athletic, youngish man,” that Col. Harvey 
was “sinister-looking.” He visited Har- 
vard and Yale, saw a football game, 
lunched with “Tark” (Booth Tarkington), 
and made selling visits to American editors. 

He visited France during the war and 
made notes and sketches in the bombarded 
towns. He returned to proffer his services 
to the British War Office in London. And 
save for occasional] interruptions, writing 
went on as usual. 
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One of his frank estimates, after finish- 
ing Marie Donadiew: “They (the charac- 
ters) nearly all talk too much. . . . It is 
wonderful talking. . . . Some of the love 
scenes are perhaps more vivid than any 
great novelist could have written.” 

As in the first volume, there are totals 
of words written, but now the author has a 
secretary and she does the counting. Less 
is said about money than before. There are 
fewer personal appraisals of English liter- 
ati, for now he is one of them, and it is 
not a new experience to be summoned to a 
gathering of the great. 

The notes are diligently kept, and are no 
doubt of high importance to one who wishes 
to make a close study of Mr. Bennett’s 
career. But the years represented are 
those of forty-four or fifty-three. Quite 
naturally, there is none of the flush of 
young ambition which made the first vol- 
ume enough of a success story to overcome 
a certain tedium. 


Memories OF A SovuTHERN WoMAN OF 
Lerrers. By Grace King. The Mac- 


millan Company, 1932. 

Some of Grace King’s first memories are 
of spacious, graceful days in a notable 
home of New Orleans, the city where she 
spent her entire life, and which provided 
material for many of her tales. The mel- 
low dignity of the pre-war South permeates 
her posthumous book of reminiscences, as 
it did her life as a social and literary leader 
of her native city. 

The flight of her family when the Union 
troops entered New Orleans was the out- 
standing event of her girlhood. Her family 
underwent the usual reconstruction sacri- 
fices; added to this was the death of her 
father. Reared to the amenities, she 
turned to her pen from necessity. With 
great good fortune, she formed literary 
connections in the North and began her 
career as a writer. 

Charles Dudley Warner of Harper’s 
sold her first story, and soon her name at- 
tracted attention. Later, there are pleas- 
ant accounts of visits to the home of Mark 
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Twain at Hartford, and of friendships 
with William Dean Howells, Julia Ward 
Howe, and Richard Watson Gilder. There 
is an amusing story of her glimpse, when 
still a young girl, of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, whose famous book she had been 
taught to regard as “hideous, black, and 
dragon-like.” 

Recalled home at her uncle’s death, her 
triumphs among the literati seemed small 
indeed. “What, after all, was literary suc- 
cess in comparison with good family ties?” 
she wrote. This is the attitude implied by 
her book, that of a gentlewoman who wrote, 
rather than a professional craftsman. The 
serving of a dinner and the proper way to 
sip Bergundy receive more attention than 
the flavor of books. 

At home and abroad she mingled with 
many charming people in literature, in the 
arts, and in society. In New Orleans she 
was interested in useful civic movements, 
and her novels, stories, and sketches are 
a helpful contribution to knowledge of her 
native state. The book is written in pleas- 
ant, effortless style, and is bound in laven- 
der and gold. 


Macazineé Pusuisuinc. By Lenox R. 
Lohr. Baltimore: The Williams and Wil- 
kins Company, 1932. 

In a substantial and well-arranged vol- 
ume Mr. Lohr has presented a comprehen- 
sive description of all departments of a 
modern magazine. A chapter on organiza- 
tion and management tells of the functions 
of the publisher, editor, business manager, 
etc. A chapter on the editorial department 
deals with the securing of articles, the 
mechanics of editing, magazine policy, and 
allied matters. Illustrations are discussed 
from both the artistic and technical view- 
points, and there are chapters on paper 
and ink, their manufactures and cost, and 
practical information about printing, ad- 
vertising, circulation and postal pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Lohr is a Cornell graduate of ex- 
tensive army experience who for seven 
years was editor of the Military Engineer. 
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QUOTES FROM NEW BOOKS 


Views AnD Reviews. A Selection of ‘Uncollected 
Articles, 1884-1932. By Havelock Ellis. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 

“In his early novels, he [Blasco Ibajiez] 
adopted the happy method of drawing on his own 
vivid early memories of Valencian life and char- 
acter. More recently his method has been to soak 
himself, swiftly and completely but for the most 
part very briefly, in the life he proposes to depict. 
A week may suffice for this, and the novel itself 
may be written in a couple of months. Thus, for 
writing Sangre y Arena it sufficed him to visit 
Seville in the company of a famous matador, and 
the preparation for Los Muertos Mandan was a 
boating expedition round the Balearic coast, in the 
course of which he was overtaken by a storm, and 
forced to shelter on an islet where he remained 
for fourteen hours without food and soaked to 
the skin. Nor are the notes for his books written 
down; he relies exclusively on his prodigious mem- 
ory and his intense power of visualizing everything 
that impresses him.” 


Lewis Carrott. By Walter De La Mare. Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1932. 

“Seldom has any child shown himself so clearly 
the father-to-be of the man. This roving ingenuity, 
this skill in the use of words, this delight in logic 
and mathematics, this passion for invention, this 
penchant for puns, puzzles, parodies and palaver— 
such things as these were to occupy Dodgson’s 
long working days and his absorbed leisure dur- 
ing the forty-seven years, from 1851 onwards, 
which he spent at Christ Church. He positively 
‘belonged to “the house,”’ says Mr. Dodgson Col- 
lingwood, his biographer, ‘never leaving it for any 
length of time’ from the day when on Pusey’s 


nomination he won his studentship there until his 
death.” 


Tue Irontc Temper. Anatole France and His 
Time. By Haakon M. Chevalier. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1932. 

“His [Anatole France’s] distaste for writing 
has been recorded in dozens of ancedotes culled by 
biographers and particularly by Brousson. Ob- 
viously he did not write forty volumes under pro- 
test. But the labor of composition was in the 
nature of an unpleasant necessity: 

“*T have rarely experienced the wind of inspira- 
tion,’ Brousson quotes him as saying, ‘My pen- 
holder has nothing lyrical about it. It does not 
bound. It walks like a little old man. I have 
never felt, either, the intoxication of work. I 
write painfully. ... I am like a child on whom a 
task is imposed as a punishment.’ 

“If reading and contemplation were his most 
characteristic activities, it appears quite probable 
that his creative faculties were at their height in 
conversation.” 


Tatks wita Muvssourxnt. By Emil Ludwig. 
Translated from the German by Eden and Cedar 


Paul. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1933. 

“Have you read much of Goethe?” [asked Mr. 
Ludwig]. 

“Not very much; but what I have read of his, 
I have studied thoroughly. Above all Faust— 
both parts. Heine, too, of whom I am extremely 
fond; and Platen, on whom I have written. Among 
D’Annunzio’s plays, the two I like best are La 
Figlia del Joris and La Fiacola sotto il moggio. 
I am a great admirer of Shaw, but sometimes 
find his freakishness annoying. Pirandello writes 
Fascist plays without meaning to do so! He 
shows that the world is what we wish to make it, 
that it is our creation.” 


Votive Tasiets. Studies Chiefly Appreciative 
of English Authors and Books. By Edmund Blun- 
den. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 


“In simpler illusion our author [Daniel Defoe] 
is ever busy and ever unrivaled; he is the eye- 
witness of whatever he pleases, immediate or re- 
mote. On this ground he has been praised in- 
terminably; he deserves every syllable of the 
praise. It is probable that Englishmen of earlier 
times than ours were accustomed to observe life 
and manners with closer attention than we do now. 
One may apprehend this from quite ordinary 
sources, the newspapers in particular, the hack 
novelists, the dictionary-makers. The gulfs of 
psychology, perhaps, did not gape so widely for 
the minute philosopher. Of the matter-of-fact 
men following Heywood’s generation, Defoe was 
the master; and, skilfully as a Steele or an Addi- 
son could present a fiction in the minute attire of 
fact, he went deepest into the science of common 
life for purposes of invention. . . .” 


Yonper Lies 
Powell. New 
1932. 


“IT first felt the pressure of that spur called 
ambition in my early teens, when I determined 
to do exactly what I have been doing for more 
than thirty years. My companions wanted to be 
policemen, firemen, cow-punchers, railroad engi- 
neers, but my youthful aspirations were of visiting 
the Far Places, of witnessing stirring events, 
strange scenes, and of writing about them in books 
and magazines. While my playmate in the next 
street was surreptitiously perusing dog-eared 
copies of Dare-Devil Dick, the Desperado of the 
Sierras, and Old Cap Collier, I was absorbed in 
the tales of that master story-teller, George A. 
Henty, the travels of Du Chaillu and Livingstone 
and Stanley, Beyond the Mississippi, and Tenting 
on the Plains. The flyleaves of my schoolbooks 
were covered with drawings of temples, pagodas, 
palm trees, cowboys, soldiers, ships under full 
sail. By the time I reached my middle teens, 
though I had never been three hundred miles away 
from home, I knew more of foreign lands than 
most people who had visited them.” 


ApventurE! By 
York: 


E. Alexander 
The Macmillan Company, 
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FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


Amonc tHE New Books. By Harry Hansen. 
Harper’s Magazine for January. 


“In these long winter evenings the earnest reader 
will find a number of excellent critical works at 
his disposal. There is Sketches in Criticism by 
Van Wyck Brooks, a collection of recent writings 
dealing with American authors of the past and 
movements of the present.... Joseph Wood 
Krutch has written Experience and Art, a group of 
papers dealing with esthetics from a psychological 
standpoint. The coming of T. S. Eliot to Harvard 
directs attention to a collection of representative 
essays entitled 7. S. Eliot, Selected Essays, 1917- 
1932. Three papers on Dryden by this critic have 
been issued separately. Joseph Warren Beach 
has done the general reader a service by writing 
The Twentieth Century Novel so that it can be 
understood without a dictionary or a blueprint. 
The Stage Is Set by Lee Simonson deserves to be 
placed in this company. Creative Criticism and 
Other Essays by J. E. Spingarn was issued in en- 
larged form this year, and possibly this and Irv- 
ing Babbitt’s book of essays, On Being Creative, 
which takes the opposite point of view, should be 
read together. 


Tue Genesis or Spoon River. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. The American Mercury for January. 


“... If anyone is interested in my cosmology 
let him read ‘Clifford Ridell’ in The New Spoon 
River. I think my poems, ‘Mourning for Religion,’ 
and ‘The Mourner’s Bench,’ are as much in the 
genre of America as anything in either anthology; 
that I have written many poems better than any- 
thing in either Spoon River, and that both Domes- 
day Book and its epilogue, The Fate of the Jury, 
surpass them. 


Tue Porrry or T. S. Exsiotr. By Theodore 
Spencer. The Atlantic Monthly for January. 

“It was his [T. S. Eliot’s] method which puzzled 
his first readers, and made his poetry seem diffi- 
cult and obscure. It consists chiefly of three 
things—impersonality, abundant use of quotation, 
and contrast. ‘One is prepared for art,’ Eliot 
states, ‘when one has ceased to be interested in 
one’s own emotions and experiences except as 
material. ... The progress of an artist is a con- 
tinual self-sacrifice, a continual extinction of 
personality.’ ” 


Heten Apvams Ketter. By Genevieve Parkhurst. 
Pictorial Review for January. 


“A voracious reader, either in Braille or vicari- 
ously through the lips and fingers of Mrs. Macy, 
by the time she was twenty she knew the Bible 
from cover to cover, and had absorbed the philoso- 
phies of Plato, Kant, Schopenhauer, Marcus 
Aurelius, Epictetus, Swedenborg, and such mod- 
erns as Emerson, Thoreau, Karl Marx, Hegel, 
Nietzsche, and William James. 


“Walt Whitman was, and still is, her favorite 
poet, with Keats and Wordsworth and Browning 


and Tennyson holding high niches in her apprecia- 
sie 


Four Nove.ists tv Prorire. By John Galsworthy. 
The Modern Thinker for January. 


“TI admire the adventurous industry of our newest 
writers, even if it is a little too self-conscious; but 
I cannot help wondering whether in their clever, 
daring, wholesale dismissal of shape and selected 
sequence, they have not missed the truth that 
human lives, for all their appearance of volatility 
in these days of swift motion, are really tethered to 
deep and special roots? Now, in his tales, unshaped 
though they seem, Chekhov never forgot that 
truth, nor is he ever over-sophisticated.” 


As I Lixe Ir. By William Lyon Phelps. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for January. 


“If Pearl S. Buck writes one more novel main- 
taining the high standard she has set for herself, 
she will make my list of seven leading living 
American woman novelists eight. Here they are 
in the blessed alphabetical order: 

Dorothy Canfield, because of The Bent Twig and 
Her Son’s Wife. 

Willa Cather, because of The Professor's House, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, and Obscure 
Destinies. 

Edna Ferber, because of So Big, and Show Boat. 

Zona Gale, because of Miss Lulu Bett, and Birth. 

Ellen Glasgow, because she has surpassed all her 
previous work in The Sheltered Life. 

Anne Sedgwick, because of The Encounter, The 
Little French Girl, and A Fountain Sealed. 

Edith Wharton, because of The Age of Innocence, 
Ethan Frome, and The Children.” 


Books AND THE StronG Tipe or INTERNATIONAL- 
ism. By Henry Seidel Canby. The Forum for 
January. 

“The Fountain, it is true, owes some of its suc- 
cess to its plot, and to its philosophy of mysticism 
(although its sponsors expected that to be a 
handicap) ; yet all the testimony I can collect goes 
to show that the vigor and interest with which 
its Dutch background and Dutch characters (so 
unfamiliar to American readers) are depicted have 
been important causes of its triumph. The Ameri- 
can mind, amidst all the Sinn Feinism current, 
is just as actively interested in the humanism of 
other nations as before.” 


Trotsky. By Edmund Wilson. The New Repub- 
lic for January 4th. 


“Trotsky is, of course, primarily not a politician, 
but a master of words. ‘A well written book,’ he 
says, ‘in which one can find new ideas, and a 
good pen with which to communicate one’s own 
ideas to others, for me have always been and are 
today the most valuable and intimate products of 
culture. The desire for study has never left me, 
and many times in my life I felt that the revolu- 
tion was interfering with my systematic work.’” 
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